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profits on 
endowment 
srowing 


By ANUM AZAM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The University made more 
profitable investments in the 
2005-2006 fiscal year than in past 
years, receiving an 11.5 percent 
return on its endowment in June 
2005. However, Hopkins’ endow- 
ment still remains much smaller 
than that of its peer institutions. 

The total endowment for 
Hopkins this year is $2.2 billion. 
Most of this fund will be rein- 
vested, but a portion of it is used 
directly for University operation 
expenses and initiatives such as 
student financial aid. 

“The investment returns, af- 
ter paying management fees, for 
the years ending June 30 in 2006, 
2005 and 2004, respectively, were 
11.5 percent, 9.6 percent and 7.4 
percent,” Senior Vice President 
for Finance and Administration 
Jim McGill said. 

However Hopkins’ rate of 
return continues to lag behind 
those of its peer institutions. The 
National Association for College 
and University Business Officers 
(NACUBO) reports that Har- 
vard University’s endowment 
for 2006 is 29.2 billion dollars, 
up from 25.5 billion in 2005 with 

a 16.7 percent rate of return for 


the past fiscal year. Yale Univer- | 


sity had 22.9 percent returns in 
the past year. The University of 
Michigan’s Ann Arbor Newspaper 
reported investment returns of 
16 percent, a new high for the 
school, bringing their endow- 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





Podeasts 
promise 
flexibility 


By MATT HANSEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 2006 fall semester saw 
the advent of recorded podcasts 
in some Hopkins classrooms, as 
a result of the efforts of the Inter- 
net Technology Department and 
a group of professors looking to 
enhance the typical classroom 
experience, 

Though currently only avail- 
able for eight classes in six de- 
partments, these podcasts of 
lectures and recorded audio 
files available for download on 
to an iPod or comparable music 
player offer flexibility for stu- 
dents who would previously 
have had to rely on notes taken 
during class. 

The brainchild of Nestor Tor- 
res, a classroom support tech- 
nician in the IT department, 
podcasts are currently recorded 
in five lecture halls on campus. 
Torres built the podcast system 
with an undergraduate stu- 
dent in late spring of 2006 after 
broaching the idea with his man- 
ager. A pilot program was tested 

with the assistance of Professor 
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Alcohol incidents decline in past year Rec Center 








Baltimore Mayor Michael O'Malley spoke at the Bloomberg Schoo! of Public Health last Thursday as a part of his current run for the governorship of Maryland. 


By MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


University administrators are 
touting newly released figures 
this week that suggest the num- 
ber of alcohol-related incidents 
has decreased dramatically in the 
past two years with the advent of a 
community/student liaison. 

This reported was based upon 
reduction in community com- 
plaints on student behavior, al- 
cohol-related disciplinary cases, 
and alcohol incidents in university 
housing. 

According to Susan Boswell, 
dean of student life, incidents 


| involving alcohol in University 


housing dropped from 582 in the 
2004-2005 academic year to 529 last 
year, even with close to 100 more 
students living in campus hous- 
ing. She had “no hard numbers 
about complaints to our office,” but 
claimed the number was far fewer 
than previous years. Neighbor- 
hood incidents have also report- 
edly decreased since orientation, 


‘when two arrests were made and 
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Liaison Carrie Bennett is credited with reducing student-related community complaints. 


seven citations given for alcohol- 
related activities. Baltimore City 
Police could not provide statistical 
information before press time. The 
student/community liaison, Car- 
rie Bennett, received around 200 
community complaints last year, 
and 36 this past September. These 
numbers include complaints that 


are not alcohol-related, such as poor 
lawn upkeep or liter. They do not in- 


security or to the Baltimore Police 
Department that are not facilitated 
by Bennett. 
Boswell praised Bennett’s abil- 
ity to “intervene before a situation 
CONTINUED ON PacE A4 
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Turnoul 

soars lor 
ireshman 
elections 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Student Council’s freshman 
elections this past week were 
deemed a success, showing both 
increased voter participation 
and more driven campaigning 
on the part of candidates. 

This year’s elections saw 
ambitious campaigning on the 
part of Tyler Krus and Nathan 
Levin, elected president and 
vice president of the class of 
2010. Many freshmen attribute 
the success of the elections it- 
self to these two candidates. 

Krus and Levin campaigned 
by distributing a gross of shirts 
and designed a personalized 
Web site stating their biogra- 
phies, platforms and reasons 
for running, in addition to the 
usual distribution of flyers and 
candy of other candidates. 

Krus attributes their dedica- 
tion to personality, “We both 
| have political careers in mind 
| and a strong to desire to be an 
| active force on campus. We both 

really wanted this, because we 
| knew that it would be a strong 
| base for the next four years.” 

His vice president, Levin, 
| agreed, “I wanted to have a 

say with the administrations 
so that I could communicate 
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crowding 





intensifies 


By LAURA GORDON 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A thousand people use the fa- 
cilities at the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center daily, leading | 
many students to be concerned | 


| with available space for routine 


exercise. Though the gym is open 
on weekdays between 6 a.m. and 
midnight, the peak hours for us- 
age are 4 and 7 p.m. and equip- 
ment is becoming limited when 
students need it. Though there 


| are not any plans for expansion 
clude complaints made to Hopkins | 


in the works, they are current- 
ly looking to replace the track 
around the lacrosse field. 

The center provides practice 
areas, weight rooms, a pool, 
climbing wall and gyms for 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





the point-of-view and opinions 
of my friends and other class- 
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Laura Hansell, president of Student 
Council, presides over freshmen elects. 
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Much of the new Charles Commons building is still being completed, over a month after its grand opening. 








Charles Commons facilities face 
ongoing construction setbacks 


By JOE LEE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Construction is still underway at 
Charles Commons after approximate- 
ly a month following its grand open- 
ing, despite University promises oth- 
erwise. 

The 80 million dollar project is 
currently led by the general contrac- 
tor Struever Brothers, Eccles & Rouse, 
and has been responsible for con- 
struction efforts at the site. Although 
Struever Brothers has met the resi- 
dential occupancy deadline, there are 
still “finishing touches” to be added 
to the student commons spaces and 
utilities. 

According to Cobber Eccles, vice 
president of Struever Brothers, ex- 
isting work at Charles Commons in- 


Editorials 


volves “the finishes to various special 
purpose spaces within the Charles 
Commons envelope: the meeting 
rooms on the third floor behind the 
dining facility, the community kitch- 
en, the music rooms with their sound- 
proof walls and the Barnes & Noble 
Bookstore for which the finishing 
touches are being handled directly by 
Barnes & Noble.” 

Struever Brothers has worked with 
Hopkins on previous occasions both 
at the Homewood Campus and other 
sites. 

With Barnes & Noble set to open on 
Oct. 20 for Parents’ Weekend, much ef- 
fort has been made to accelerate and 
complete all construction activities at 
Charles Commons by the third week of 
October. Eccles promised that “all the 
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Delays in 
Commons 
renovation 
continue 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
JHU areas will be ready for use at 
that time” with the exception of 
the Johns Hopkins Credit Union 
facility. 

The apparent delay in con- 
struction efforts has led to unde- 
niable voices of disappointment 
from some Charles Commons 
residents. “The fact that they’re 
still making renovations both- 
ers me because they should have 
completed everything before we 
moved-in so we could have taken 
advantage of the facilities that 
were promised to us,” sopho- 
more Sarah Addison, a resident 
of Charles Commons, said. 

Other students, however, were 
more understandable. “The reno- 
vations don’t bother me at all,” 
Dan Har, a sophomore resident, 
said. “I want the music room to 
be done but besides that I barely 
hear [the] construction.” 2 

Due to the unexpected dis- 
covery of an inordinate amount 
of rock at the Charles Commons 
location, construction was tem- 
porarily delayed for 10 weeks 
in the beginning stages of the 
project. As such workers had 
been scrambling to make up 
for lost time to have the resi- 
dential rooms ready in time for 
the 2006-2007 academic school 
year. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of undergraduate education 
and vice provost, the University 
is in daily communication with 
the Struever Brothers regarding 
the completion of Charles Com- 
mons. “In a perfect world, all of 
this would have been done the 
day students moved in,” Burger 





said. “But, about 10 weeks were 
lost early in the construction pro- 
cess ... So, since then, we have 
been playing catch up and try- 
ing to compress the construction 
schedule. Everyone has made a 
good faith effort to do this. And, 
frankly, we were all greatly re- 
lieved that we made the deadline 
for getting students moved in.” 

With the University now fully 
in session, some have raised con- 
cerns over the possible interfer- 
ence of construction with stu- 
dents. “This final construction 
work is the main source of noise 
that, regrettably, has bothered 
some students,” Burger admit- 
ted. 

Officials from the University 
have addressed issues regard- 
ing noise to Struever Brothers. 
H. Carol Mohr, senior director 
of housing and dining services, 
said in regard to noise, “Noise 
should be less disruptive to 
studying at this point because 
most of the loud work is com- 
plete, however contractors have 
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been asked to confine loud work 
to more reasonable hours now 
that students are living in the 
building.” 

Accordingly efforts have been 
made by Struever Brothers to 
minimize noise and other dis- 
turbances. “We have made ef- 
forts to adjust our work schedule 
to accommodate student sleep 
habits. We lapsed one morning 
by cutting pavers too early on 
the St. Paul terrace, but desisted 
promptly on being reminded,” 
Eccles said. 

Most students, however, are 
not disturbed by the construc- 
tion. “They don’t bother me,” 
Esther Bell, sophomore and resi- 
dent, said. “I don’t really mind as 
I get to live in a great place,” she 
added. 

The Charles Building project, 
which includes Charles Com- 
mons, the Barnes & Noble book- 
store and the Johns Hopkins 
Credit Union, has taken a total 
of two years of construction and 
a little over a year of pre-con- 
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The University is reportedly remaining in close contact with Struever Brothers regarding completion of the Charles Commons. As 
a result of the delays, Barnes & Noble was unable to begin moving in at the time that was originally planned last year. 


struction planning. The Struever 
Brothers, in addition to being the 
chief construction contractor for 
Charles Building, has been in- 
volved in other redevelopment 
plans in the greater Charles Vil- 
lage area. 

The Charles Commons proj- 
ect, which is costing the Univer- 
sity over 80 million dollars, was 
delayed last year following a se- 
ries of setbacks that totaled ap- 
proximately two months. 

The Struever Brothers Eccles 


and Rouse construction company | | 


was paid to push an acceleration 
plan to complete the building 
in time for student move-in this 
past fall. 


Initially administrative officials | 
had reported that despite the ac- | 


celeration for which the University 
is incurred extra costs of approxi- 
mately $1.6 million, construction 
will continue in commercial areas 
— the Barnes & Noble bookstore 
and Johns Hopkins Federal Credit 
Union — until the end of Septem- 
ber or as late as mid-October. 
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JHU endowment lags: 
behind peer institutions 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
ment payout for the current year 
is 3.4 percent of the total budget- 
ed revenues, which will be used 
for University operation expens- 
es as well as for professorships, 


| fellowships and student tuition. 


The Investment Office main- 
tains that the increase in invest- 


| ment returns over the past 20 


years is attributable to diversity 
in its investment strategy. 
“One objective of the ‘asset 


| allocation’ is diversity in types 











of investments — stocks, bonds, 
real estate — area of the world 
— developed countries such as 
the U.S., Japan and Europe, and 
developing or emerging coun- 
tries — type of management — 
active and passive — and public 
vs. private, with the latter being 
managers whose investment 
mechanisms are not generally 
available to the investing pub- 
lic,” Dr. McGill said. 

“Our investment approach 
includes sophisticated analyses 
of each manager to which we 
entrust money. Thus, each of our 
investments is thoroughly vet- 
ted by the University’s invest- 
ment staff,” he added. 


According to the Web site of 
the JHU Financial Report, most 
of the endowment funds are held 
in the Endowment Investment 
Pool (EIP), which includes assets 
of approximately 2,500 separate 
endowments, all of whom own 
shares in the EIP. These separate 
endowments are pooled before in- 
vestment, but each endowment is 
still accounted for individually to 
guarantee compliance with donor 
restrictions. 

Invested funds consist of “cur- 
rent funds (e.g.,, working capital, 
gifts intended for current use, 
foundation funds and funds held 
under deferred compensation 
agreements) and charitable re- 
mainder funds.” 

Five years ago, EIP asset allo- 
cation started showing results of 
the Investment Committee’s in- 
creased allocation to alternative 
investment strategies, specifically 
absolute return strategies. The 
purpose of absolute return invest- 
ing is to “generate equity-like re- 
turns with lower volatility than 
the equity markets and low corre- 
lation with those markets in order 
to exploit pricing inefficiencies in 
marketable securities.” 
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Despite yearly increases since 2003, Hopkins’ endowment returns trail behind peers. 





Hopkins research 
facilities receive 
750 million dollar 
contract 


The Space Department of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory 
located near Washington, D.C. 
received a contract of up to 750 
million dollars to work directly 
with NASA. 

The five-year contract allows 
the Space Department to sup- 
ply NASA with mission simu- 
lations, test and evaluation 
systems, develop models and 

operations. 

The Space Department, the 
second largest department in 
APL, will use the contract to 
maintain its programs while 
meeting the complex and ever- 
changing needs of NASA. A five- 
year extension of the contract is 
included if the two organizations 
wish to continue their work to- 
gether. iM 

The contract was created in 
part because of the unique abil- 
ity of the APL to perform com- 
plete robotic space missions in 
their entirety. 

In 2008, NASA plans to 
launch the Lunar Reconnais- 
sance Orbiter. This robotic 
probe will circle the moon to 
create maps and search for pos- 
sible landing sites. 

Since its inception in 1959, the 
Space Department and the APL 
have constructed and launched 
64 spacecraft and 150 instru- 
ments. They are currently work- 
ing on high-level tasks for NASA 
and the Defense Department. 
Research includes space and at- 
mospheric physics, planetary sci- 
ences, ocean environments and 
interplanetary medium. The APL 
has also been involved in home- 
land security since its organiza- 
tion four months following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1942. 

Currently a robotic lunar 
mission is being coordinated 
between the APL and NASA‘s 
Marshall Space Flight Center. 
NASA and the APL are also 
contractually involved in pre- 
paring two spacecrafts that will 
analyze the radiation belts of 
the earth. Theses belts, which 
can be detrimental to astronauts 
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and satellites alike, can be stud- 
ied by analyzing the behavior of 
their charged particles. 

— Marie Cushing 


Blakeslee named 
Director of Office 
of Technology 
Transfer 


Wesley D. Blakeslee, associate 
general counsel practicing intel- 
lectual property and complex 
business law for Hopkins, was 
recently named acting director 
for the Johns Hopkins Office of 
Technology Transfer. 

Additionally Blakeslee will 
replace Jill Tarzian Sorensen, for- 
mer director of technology trans- 
fer for the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine. 

Sorensen oversaw a staff of 30 
and led the technology transfer 
servicing for the approximate 1.5 
billion dollars in research expen- 
ditures that Johns Hopkins man- 
ages for roughly 270 new inven- 
tion disclosures per year. 

Ted Poehler, vice provost 
for research at Hopkins, re- 
marked, “Jill strengthened the 
university’s infrastructure in 
technology transfer ... she in- 
troduced a distributed orga- 


“nizational model which pro- 


vides technology transfer staff 
to work with faculty inventors 
in the various Johns Hopkins 
divisions and to accommo- 
date the varying needs of the 
schools.” 

This infrastructure that So- 
rensen introduced and developed 
will be of priority for Blakeslee 
and the Office of Technology 
Transfer. 

On Blakeslee’s appointment, 
Poehler commented, “Wes’ 
skills and experience and his 
close association with the Of- 
fice of Technology Transfer over 
the years make him an ideal 
choice to lead the office during 
this interim period. He is well- 
known nationally not only for 
his legal skills but also for his 
wide-ranging business experi- 
ence, management expertise 
and technology background.” — 

Before assuming the position 
of associate general counsel at 
Hopkins, Blakeslee served as di- 


This Week’s News in Brief 


rector of computer development 
at the University of Maryland 
Law School. He also taught Com- 
puter Law. 

He received his law degree at 
the University of Maryland in 
1976 and his masters in Penn- 
sylvania State University in en- 
gineering in 1969. 

—Charles Tsai 


THES ranks 
JHU 23rd in the 
World 


The Times Higher Education 
Supplement (THES), a London- 
based newspaper, recently re- 
leased its annual World Univer- 
sity Rankings for 2006 in which 
Hopkins saw a four-spot jump 
from 27th in 2005 to 23rd this 
year. 

Johns Hopkins received one 
of the lowest peer review scores 
— 49 points compared to 93, 
82, and 72 earned by Harvard, 
Stanford and Yale universi- 
ties respectively. However, the 
University earned considerably 
more points in the student/fac- 
ulty ratio category — 65 points 
compared to 56, 64, and 61 at 
Harvard, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford universities respectively. 

The ranking, which has been 
published since November of 
2004, has been typically been 
dominated by American and 
British universities — with Har- 
vard topping the list, followed by 
Cambridge and Oxford universi- 
ties. 

John O'Leary, editor of THES, 
shared with the BBC, “The pres- 
ence of so many American and 
British universities at the top of 
the ranking owes something to 
the dominance of English as a 
world language in academic life 
as well as in business, but by ev- 
ery measure these are outstand- 
ing institutions.” 

The positions of American uni- 
versities differed considerably in 
the international ranking com- 
pared with the U.S. News Nation- 
al Universities ranking. 

For example, Princeton Uni- 
versity, which topped U.S. News 
this year, was ranked 10th while 
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the University of California, 
Berkeley, which was 21st in U.S. 
News, was ranked eighth in the 
world by THES. 

—Ravi Gupta 


APL successfully 


‘launches satellite 


to study Mars 


The Johns Hopkins Applied 
Physics Laboratory has success- 
fully designed and built the most 
powerful mineral mapper yet to 
go on Mars: the Compact Recon- 
naissance Imagery Spectrometer 
(CRISM). 

This instrument’s goal is to 
map the geology of the Martian 
surface in order to ascertain 
whether or not there is or has 
been water on the planet. Future 
missions will choose their land- 
ing sites based upon the findings 
(which will be analyzed by the 
scientific community) and will 
thus investigate the possibil- 
ity of there being life on the red 
planet. 

The technicalities of CRISM 
are far from simple. The instru- 
ment takes a series of images, 
and works on the basis of re- 
flectance spectroscopy: Once 
the light is reflected from dif- 





ferent materials on the planet’s 
surface, it is then broken into a 
spectrum within CRISM from 
which 544 colors are measured, 
ranging from wavelengths of 
0.36 to 3.93 micrometers. 

From these colors, the miner- 
als on the planet’s surface are 
determined. Clays, for instance, 
are recognized by their absorp- 
tions proximate to 1.4, 1.9 and 
2.2-2.4 micrometers due to water 
trapped in the minerals’ crystal 
structure. 

After having undergone a 
week’s worth of testing, dur- 
ing which 298 images have been 
collected, operations have now 
been suspended until Nov. 8 as 
Mars is in solar conjunction. 

Data collection will continue 
until November 2008, under the 
“normal mission” schedule. 

The team members seem to 
be confident of the success of 
this venture and Peter Bedini, 
the CRISM’s Project Manager, 
has stated that until this mo- 
ment the mission has been pro- 
ceeding “extremely well,” and 
that “the instrument is healthy; 
operating as planned.” 

“No significant technical 
difficulties have been encoun- 
tered” according to Scott Mur- 
chie, CRISM’S principal investi- 
gator, hence hopes are high for 
the success of this project, ac- 
cording to the Web site. 

—Erica Giraldif 


APL scientists construct the CRISM satellite which will continue to map Mars. 
‘ - 
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In Other News 


Columbia 
admin. slow to 
prosecute 
protestors 


Administrators at Columbia 
University have not yet reached a 
decision on disciplinary actions to 
be implemented on the students 
and attendees who unexpectedly 
rushed the Roone Arledge Audi- 
torium last Wednesday night. 

James Gilchrist and two other 
speakers from the Minutemen, a 
vigilante group that patrols the 
United States-Mexico border for 
illegal immigrants and states on 
its Web site, “Americans doing 
the job Congress won't do ... op- 
erating within the law to support 
enforcement of the law,” were 
cut short in their presentation 
last week when protestors, who 
jumped on stage holding signs 

such as “No human being is ille- 
gal,” drew Minutemen support- 
ers as they similarly rushed the 
stage sparking a chaotic brawl. 
Columbia security, event regu- 
lators and presidential delegates 
ceased the clash; 350 attendees 
were forced to leave both the au- 
ditorium and building. 
Administrators have not taken 
any action againstindividuals even 
though dozens of video and digital 
‘cameras recorded the brawl. 

University president Lee Bol- 
linger commented, “It’s simply 
too early to make any judgment 
about whether there are disci- 
plinary actions that should be 
taken, but ... there are very long- 
standing procedures that we 
follow in these cases. This is not 
something we take lightly.” 

However, the Rules of Univer- 
sity Conduct outline special rules 

for demonstrations, rallies and 
picketing to protect the rights of 
free expression. 

Columbia College Dean Aus- 
tin Quigley and other high-level 
Columbia administrators met 
with undergraduate leaders to 
discuss how to maintain open 
dialogue on campus. 

—Ravi Gupta 
wa 
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Kecorded classes get mixed reviews 
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One of the key elements of the 
program is its ease of use. Tor- 
res explained, “If you subscribe 
to a podcast in iTunes, when you 
show up back in your room and 
turn on iTunes, it automatically 
downloads it.” 

Professors whose classes are 
currently podcasted have found 
the transition to a constantly re- 
corded classroom leads to a bal- 
ancing act during lecture. Neuro- 
science Professor Linda Gorman 
remembers feeling apprehensive 
sharing personal stories because 
the podcasts are currently avail- 
able to the general public. “The 
disadvantages are that you have 
to be careful what you say,” she 
said. “I have had to apologize in 
advance to my friends and fam- 
ily about any stories I may be tell- 
ing.” 

Yet Gorman recognizes the 
upsides of having her lectures re- 
corded. “My feeling is that how- 
ever students wish to learn the 
material is fine with me. If they 
want to stay at home and can 
learn that way — that is fine with 
me.” ; 

Neuroscience Professor 
Gregory Ball echoes Gorman’s 
thoughts on the podcasting of 
his own lectures. “The advan- 
tage is that students can review 
lecture material at their own 
leisure,” he said, admitting that 
“students might be tempted to 
miss class and just listen to the 
podcast.” 


Students who attend classes 
where podcasts are available 
downplay Ball’s concerns. Soph- 
omore Rob Dewan, a Biomedical 
Engineering major whose Gen- 
eral Biology class offers podcasts, 
admits that he’s never used the 
system. “There's no point in lis- 
tening to the same lecture twice. 
Since professors offer slides, too, 
the podcasts usually aren’t that 
useful.” 

Senior Christian Recca is en- 
rolled in Proust and Philosophy, 
the only Humanities class cur- 
rently offering podcasts, as part 
of his course- 
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can often die hard. Kuo recalls 
how, in the past, students have 
often relied on videotapes of his 
lectures. “I’m told of late night 
group sessions in the library 
around the VCR,” he recalled. 
He hopes that podcasts will be 
“a cheaper, easier option to get 
the same effect” but admitted 
that “time will tell if full online 
delivery reduces attendance.” 
Torres, the man most respon- 
sible for the propagation of pod- 
casts on campus, sees promise in 


the system he has helped create. | 


“By next semester we'll have a 
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himself, he rec. Droadcast their work. thet: podédss, 
ognizes the —CHRISTIAN RECCA, @ donation by 
usefulness and Apple Com- 


potential of the 
system. “The 
college could 
use it as a community build- 
ing tool,” he said. “There are so 
many complaints that Hopkins 
students are apathetic. Podcasts 
could offer a way for students 
to get involved in the arts, or for 
writers to broadcast their work.” 
He envisions other uses with- 
in a classroom setting as well. 
“Teachers could offer recordings 
of other seminars or colloqiums 
they’ve attended. Podcasts are 
exciting as a concept.” 
Biomedical Engineering Pro- 
fessor Scott Kuo sees potential 
in the system, but admits that 
old habits surrounding lectures 





SENIOR puter, is still far 


from operating 
at maximum 


capacity, and overhead costs are | 


relatively low. “It’s our goal to try 
and invest as much technology 
as possible in each classroom we 
can,” he said. 

Regardless of the eventual re- 
sult of the podcasting program, 
Professor Goran, for one, ap- 
preciates the effort Torres and 
his colleagues have put into the 
system. “I am personally glad we 
have people here who are keep- 
ing on top of technology and that 
they pass it on to us. | feel that 
Hopkins is at the forefront of 
keeping up with the technologi- 
cal times.” 





Hopkins adjunct prof. wins Nobel prize 


Andrew Fire draws international praise, recognition for revolutionary advances in genetics 


By KENSING NG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Andrew Fire, adjunct profes- 
sor of pathology and genetics 
at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Physiology and 
Medicine for his discoveries in 
the process of RNA interference. 
He shares the 1.37 million dol- 
lar award with Craig Mello of 
the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School. 

Fire, who will officially receive 
the award on Dec. 10 in Stock- 
holm, has drawn international 
praise for findings that have 
revolutionized genetics, offered 
new insights into cellular behav- 
ior and energized the medical re- 
search field as a whole. 

The process of RNA interfer- 
ence opens up exciting possibili- 
ties for use in gene technology. 
Double-stranded RNA molecules 
have been designed to activate 
the silencing of specific genes in 
humans, animals or plants. Such 
silencing RNA molecules are in- 
troduced into the cell and activate 
the RNA interference machinery 
to break down mRNA with an 
identical code. 

This method has already be- 
come an important research tool 
in biology and biomedicine. In 
the future, it is hoped that it will 
be used in many disciplines in- 
cluding clinical medicine and 
agriculture. Several recent pub- 
lications show successful gene 
silencing in human cells and ex- 
perimental animals. For instance, 
a gene causing high blood choles- 
terol levels was recently shown to 

be silenced by treating animals 
with silencing RNA. Plans are 
underway to develop silencing 
RNA as a treatment for virus in- 
fections, cardiovascular diseases, 
cancer, endocrine disorders and 
several other conditions. 

RNA appears to have first 
evolved more than a billion years 
ago, helping plants and fungi de- 
fend themselves against invading 


viruses. But in more complex or- 


ganisms, including humans, that 


molecular machinery has taken 
on new and more complicated 
functions. Chief among such 
functions is the delicate job. of 
shutting down a cell’s own genes 
once they have completed a task. 

Yet even as he was encourag- 
ing and working with Hopkins 
graduates, Fire did his own ge- 
netic research with Mello. Ex- 
perimenting with tiny Caenorhab- 
ditis elegans worms, Fire sought 
to find a way to block RNA sig- 
nals, a process known as RNA 
interference (RNAi). RNA, which 
contains the information nec- 
essary for cells to carry out life 
processes, sends out messenger 
RNA (mRNA) with instructions 
for the cell. Fire had previously 
tried injecting new mRNA mol- 
ecules which could invalidate 
the instructions given by the 
original mRNA, as well mRNA 
molecules which could pair with 
and neutralize the body’s mRNA 
even before it reached its target. 
Unfortunately both tactics failed 
to produce any result. When Fire 
injected both types of mRNA at 
once, however, he discovered that 
the two types of molecules joined 
with each other and somehow 
prevented the body’s RNA from 
giving instructions. The effect 
of this discovery is significant, 
even beyond the pure acquisition 
of knowledge. By blocking cer- 
tain RNA instructions, scientists 
may eventually be able to protect 
against viruses and cure genetic 
diseases. 

RNA is an essential tool for 
scientists trying to understand 
the functions of various genes 
— turn one off and see what hap- 
pens. And it is at the core of sev- 
eral young biotechnology com- 
panies developing therapies that 
work by turning off troublesome 
genes. 

As any graduate student can 
attest, fundamental research of- 
ten means long hours of tedium. 
Although Fire is careful to credit 
others, he’s no stranger:to such 
drudgery. “I'd be working in the 
middle of the night,” longtime 
friend and Carnegie Institution 

















COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWKNAWNL 
Hopkins adjunct professor Andrew Fire 
was recently awarded the Nobel Prize. 


colleague David Schwartz, Ph.D., 
recalled, “and Andy would be 
hunched over his microscope 
next door, feeding his worms. 
They had a mutation that made 
them so uncoordinated that he 
had to push food their way with 
a tiny brush.” 

But the work paid off. “This is 
just gorgeous work that stands a 
chance to really change medicine, 
as well as being a remarkable tool 
for biology,” Schwartz said. “Any- 
one who knows him will not be 
surprised that he won.” 

Fire added, “For me _ per- 
sonally, the occasion of such 
an award is an opportunity to 
thank the many patient teachers 
and mentors who have opened 
doors to science and research, 
and especially my family, who 
have made everything pos- 
sible.” 

Fire finished high school at 
age 15 and graduated from the 
University of California-Berkeley 
at age 19. Fire received his Ph.D. 
from MIT. He was then accepted 
as a Helen Hay Whitney Postdoc- 
toral Fellow in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. He conducted his initial 
work on gene silencing by dou- 
ble-stranded RNA between 1986 
and 2003 while at the Carnegie 
Institution. . 

Although a professor at the 
Stanford Medical School, Fire 
became a senior researcher at 
the Carnegie Institution’s Bal- 
timore-based Department of 
Embryology in 1989. Like many 
other Carnegie Institution scien- 
tists he also received an adjunct 
position at the Johns Hopkins 
Biology Department and began 
a long career of working with 
Hopkins graduate students from 
1989 until 2003, when he became 
a member of the Stanford fac- 
ulty. 
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| Student Council met in the Shriver Board Room following the appointment of freshman class representatives for ‘06-'07. 


Unique campaigning boosts support 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
mates. I had lost elections in high 
school mainly because I didn’t 
campaign, and I didn’t want to 
| make that mistake again.” 

Freshman Finance Officer 
Joshua Loveall feels that the 574 
freshman votes cast mainly came 
from Krus and Levin’s exuberant 
advertisement. “I was surprised 
anyone voted — it was a really 
obscure process — I feel like more 
people knew the election was 
even going on because of the way 
they campaigned.” 

However, President of Student 
Council Laura Hansell attributed 
| the high voting numbers to a re- 
cent trend. “The number of vot- 
ers has gone up each year pretty 
consistently. Every since the 
elections moved away from the 
Board of Elections students have 
| had more faith in the voting sys- 
tem. The Committee for Student 
Elections is better trusted by the 
| student body, so voting has in- 
| creased since its inception.” 

Additionally, Hansell reflects on 
the nature of the freshman class as 
a whole motivating more students 
to vote. “Freshman year is a great 
place to be, everything is new. Stu- 








| | dents are excited to vote and want 


| to be involved in elections.” 







On the corner 
of St. Paul & 
31st Streets 





Build Your Own 4 Egg Cheese Omelette 
Four eggs with your choice of American, swiss or Monterey Jack 
cheese. Served with seasoned potatoes and toast. 


Breakfast Quesadilla 
Scrambled eggs, mixed jack & cheddar cheeses and bacon in a 
flour tortilla with salsa and sour cream. 


Krus and Levin used every able 
avenue to secure their positions. 
“We wanted to give everyone the 
opportunity to see us and what 
were about. We proved that we 
were taking the position more seri- 
ously by the way we campaigned,” 
Krus said. Both approached the 
spending maximum for campaign- 
ing, 300 dollars each. 

Candidates said the cam- 
paigning process overall was a 
valuable experience for them. 
Freshman Legislation Officer 
Evan Lazerowitz said, “I found 
that I met a lot of people, as I live 
in AMR II, and was able to meet 
a lot of other people very quickly. 
Also, getting 100 signatures for a 
petition allows you to meet a lot 
of people and inform them that 
you are running for a position.” 

Lazerowitz concurred with 
Loveall’s view that campaigning 
made students more aware of the 
election as a whole. “I think that 
all the candidates did a good job 
of campaigning, as evidenced by 
what Jeremy Batoff said was pos- 
sibly the highest turnout for this 
election in their records,” he said. 

Candidates are allowed five 
days to campaign prior to the three 
days of online voting. All the ap- 
pointed _ officials expressed the 
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BRUNCH IS SERVED EVERY 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
FROM 11 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Stuffed French Toast 

Thick texas toast with our secret batter and stuffed with bananas 
and sprinkled with powdered sugar. Served with 

seasoned potato wedges. 





Build with the following ifems: 
Bacon - 
Shrimp - 

Ham - $1 
Crabmeat - $3 


$1 
$2 


Green Pepper - $1/2 


Extra Cheese - $1/2 


Flapjacks on the Run 
Three buttermilk pancakes with maple syrup and your choice of 


ham OR bacon. 


Add apples or bananas for $1.00 more. 


Sunrise Fiesta Burrito . 
Flour tortilla stuffed with scrambled eggs, grilled chicken, potatoes, 
peppers, onions, salsa and tomatoes. Topped with melted cheeses. 


* Purchase any brunch item and get $ 1 off 
our World Famous Bloody Mary or Mimosa 


RON (410) 235-2501 


Guacamole - $1 
Mushroom - $1/2 


difficulty of campaigning within 
such a short span of time. 

Krus hopes to change the em- 
phasis of elections. “Essentially, 
the big thing is that the rules are 
way too specific, then system 
should be based on a more moral 
view of what is right and for can- 
didates to do. The rules currently 
are chaotic and unclear.” 

Hansell countered that much 
of the regulations are out of stu- 
dent control. “Most of the rules 
regarding campaign are Univer- 
sity policy and it’s complicated, 
but it’s what it is.” 

Krus also spoke of lowering 
the spending limits for cam- 
paigns. “It should give students 
the opportunity to learn more 
about the candidates themselves, 
rather than just having the op- 
portunity to attract attention.” 

“Each year new bylaws are 
born out of problems found in 
the previous year’s election, so 
that we are constantly updating,” 
Hansell said. 

She spoke positively of the 
group as a whole, saying, “We 
have a good group of guys. I don’t 
remember a class without girls, 
butI don’t thinkit means anything, 

for the school in general — should 
be interesting though.” 
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$5.97 


Bratwurst - $2 


Tomato - $1/2 
Onion - $1/2 
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Rec center 
packed 
during 
peak hours 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
Varsity teams, students, and fac- 
ulty. Bill Harrington, Senior As- 
sociate Director of Athletics and 
Recreation recognizes the issue 
of overcrowding and noted that it 
is “largely unavoidable.” Though 
the fitness center is open all day, 
most students and faculty choose 
to work out after class or work. 

“Even if bought more 
equipment, there still wouldn't 
be enough for everyone who 
comes to work out during the 
peak hours,” he said. 

Since the Center 
opened in January 2002, there 
have been several renovations. 


we 


Rec was 


They have waterproofed Home- 
wood stands, improved the lights 
and ventilation in the pool, re- 
surfaced the practice and home 
fields and replaced and updated 
cardio and weight equipment. 
The Rec Center is responsible for 
maintaining the work out centers 
in resident housing including 
Wolman, McCoy, Homewood, 
Bradford and the new room in 
Charles Commons. 

“Resident housing gets used 
equipment from the Rec Center. 
We're not trying to keep people 
away; rather, we want to make 
working out accessible and 
convenient for everyone,” Har- 
rington said. 

Another issue is space. Indus- 
try standards dictate how close 
equipment can be incase someone 
were to fall off, so the machines 
cannot be packed in. The fitness 
center also provides machines for 
people with special needs. 

“Even though these machines 
arent getting as much use, we 
want to make this center accessible 
for all students, including those 
who are wheelchair-bound,” Har- 
rington added. 

Treadmills and elliptical ma- 
chines tend to fill up first. “We 
recognize what people like to use 
and buy that equipment, but if we 






bought five more treadmills, they 
would still be occupied when it’s 
most crowded,” he said. 

As for when the best time to 
hit the gym is, Harrington ad- 
vised, “If you were to get here at 
6am, except for an hour around 
noon and the rushin the evening, 
you'd be able to find the machines 
you want to use.” At 11:50 a.m. 


last Thursday, 
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[hey’re going to have problems 
sometimes.” The Rec Center spent 
40,000 dollars on new equipment 
this summer. 

The Rec Center has begun to 
open up areas during peak hours 
that were built exclusively for var- 
sity teams. The basketball team 
plays in the Goldfarb gym, but it 
opens up when the auxiliary gyms 

are closed for 





there were 
eight people 
working out 


Even if we bought more 


events. “We 
try not to wear 
it out, but we 


in the fitness equipment, there still let people spill 
room and ula’ over,” Har- 
plenty of free Wouldn't be enough for rington said. 
equipment. —_ everyone who comes obs ee 
You're not / sity weight 
going tofinda to work out during the — room, _how- 


fitness center 
that’s too big” 
Harrington 
said, “because 
for most — of 
the day there 
are plenty of 
available ma- 
chines. We 
cannot justify spending for more 
machines for those three hours 
when everyone comes.” 

Students complain about 
equipment breaking down. Har- 
rington responded, “Just like a 
car, these treadmills need work 
periodically. These are the top of 
the line, best treadmills on the 
market, but they run all day long. 


peak hours. 
—BILL HARRINGTON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 





ever, is exclu- 
sively for var- 
sity teams. It 
wouldrequire 
more supervi- 
sion to open it 
up to all stu- 
dents because 
the — equip- 
ment, including power weights, 
can be more dangerous than the 
public weight, room. It’s easier 
to monitor a group instead of 
random individuals. 

Students recognize the over- 
crowding issue and some have 
altered their work out routines. 

Sophomore Michael Colgan 
prefers to run outside but plans 
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JHU program to boost urban grad. rates 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With the help of a new 19 
million dollar grant, a Hopkins- 
sponsored program designed to 
increase graduation rates at low- 
income high schools may double 
the number of schools they serve 
nationwide, including under- 
performing public schools in Bal- 
timore. 

The new four-year grant, in- 
vested by the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, was awarded 
to boost the efforts of the Talent 
Development High Schools pro- 
gram, which provides a curricu- 
lum and teaching model targeted 
at struggling urban schools. 

The University’s Center for the 
Social Organization of Schools, 
which developed the model in 
1994, currently runs the program 
at approximately 90 high schools 
across the country. The Center 
expects this number to increase 
to 200 schools by 2010, according 
to CSOS communications direc- 
tor Mary Maushard. 

“We're going to be scaling 
up. We have to add employees, 
refine our [academic] materials 
and maybe even add to the cur- 
riculum materials. We will also 
do more evaluations of the pro- 
gram, to find out how it’s going,” 
she said. 

Maushard added that the 
grant will also allow the CSOS 
to share its findings on how to 
transform under-performing 
schools. “We will disseminate 
what we've learned, not just with 
our schools, but with whomever,” 
she said. 


Spring Break w/STS to 
Jamaica, Mexico, Bahamas 
and Florida. 

Are you connected? Sell 
Trips, Earn Cash, Travel 


Free! Call for group dis- 
counts. Info/Reservations 
800-648-4849 
www.ststravel.com 





Most of the Gates Foundation 
grant will be allocated toward 
improving the program’s internal 
functions, such as management 
and curriculum development 
— all part of a multi-year strate- 
gic plan to expand the program's 
nationwide service. 

Talent Development high 
schools are currently funded 
through a combination of outside 
grants, including support from 
the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and fees from schools that 
use the program’s model classes 
or curriculum materials. The 
new funding, Maushard said, 
will help the program become 
self-supporting in the future. 

The CSOS’s program coincides 
with larger University efforts to 
improve standards at Baltimore 
City public schools, spearhead- 
ed by the Baltimore Scholars 
Program, which provides free 
tuition to students admitted to 
Hopkins from one of the city’s 
public schools. 

But the Baltimore Scholars 
Program has been criticized in 
the past for drawing most of its 
students from the city’s selective 
magnet schools, like the presti- 
gious City College and Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Robert Balfanz, a research sci- 
entist at the CSOS, said that one 
of the goals of the Talent Devel- 
opment program was to open up 
higher-education opportunities 
to a broader pool of students in 
the city. 

“We want [students] to achieve 
high standards, and not become 
disengaged,” he said. 

One of the biggest difficulties 
schools face, Balfanz added, is 
keeping students in classes. “In a 
typical, unreformed, high-pover- 
ty urban school, every year over 
half the kids will miss a month or 
more of school,” he said. 

Low attendance statistics are 
one of many problems that have 
seen substantial improvement 


at the Baltimore Talent Devel- 


opment High School, one of the 
CSOS program’s most success- 


ful projects. The public school is 
the first — and currently only 
— one of its kind, an experimen- 
tal program based on the Talent 
Development model that accepts 
Baltimore city students on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. 

Experts at CSOS said that the 
premise of the model included 
maintaining smaller classes and 
offering career-development 
courses for upperclassmen in 
high school. 

The school’s non-selective ad- 
missions policy, Balfanz said, has 
made it a viable alternative for 
students who do not get accept- 
ed to magnet programs but also 
wish to avoid under-performing 
neighborhood schools. 

Two years after it opened its 
doors in fall of 2004, the BID 
High School, where nearly 90 per- 
cent of the students are low-in- 
come blacks, has seen attendance 
rates of nearly 93 percent. Only a 
dozen students have dropped out 
completely, principal Jeffrey Rob- 
inson told USA Today this year — 
a statistic that indicates success 
in a city where there is a dropout 
rate of over 60 percent. 

Saeed Hill, the assistant prin- 
cipal for the BTID High School, 
praised the school’s progress in 
the last two years. 

“Our teaching staff is wonder- 
ful — they’re diverse and dedi- 
cated, and they go above and be- 
yond the call of duty,” he said. 

But Hill also added that other 
challenges to the school’s success 
remain. 

“Our biggest issue is getting 
parental support, and getting 
kids to come to school on time,” 
he said. 

He added, “We need more re- 
sources that would support stu- 
dents in family situations and 
crises. We need to get kids help 
with problems in the community, 
and start addressing their emo- 
tional needs.” 

Balfanz said that the CSOS 
may explore adding another ex- 
perimental school in Baltimore in 
the future. 


: JOHN BERGGREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Students have begun to voice concerns regarding overcrowding and a frustrating lack of sufficient equipment at the Rec Center. 


to use the gym more often when 
winter comes. “When I do work 
out in the gym I find that it takes 
so long to get your workout done 
because you have to wait for each 
individual to get off of the ma- 
chines.” 

Other students have found 
ways to work around crowding 
issue. Junior Adrienne Nolan 
said, “I go five times a week. I go 


in the afternoon usually, so it’s | 


not crowded.” 
Junior Julienne Markel works 
out in the Charles Commons 


gym to avoid the walk from | 


Wyman Towers to the Rec Cen- 
ter. “I wish there were other ma- 
chines in the Charles Commons 
gym besides cardio,” she said. 

“This is a multipurpose facil- 
ity, and we do the best we can to 
accommodate everyone’s needs 
and preferences,” Harrington 
said. 

Some students 


Commons and Wolman residen- 
tial halls. The undergraduate dor- 
mitories lack an extensive range 
of equipment and force several 
students to go to the Rec Center. 


experience 
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O/-campus drinking 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
becomes out of control and police 
intervene. Our community com- 
plaints dropped dramatically 
largely because Carrie was in- 
tervening before neighbors were 
disturbed.” Having been a cam- 
pus policewoman for 12 years, 
Bennett is now on duty and pa- 
trolling the streets from 7:30 p.m. 
until 4 a.m. nearly every Thurs- 
day through Saturday. 

“My job is to go out right away, 
access the situation and rectify the 
problem,” Bennett said. “I look for 
problems that might arise, such as 
a loud group of kids, and explain 
why it’s important for them to 
walk quietly and not attract atten- 
tion so neighbors don’t call 911.” 

Students often notify Ben- 
nett of their social events be- 
forehand, and she will come by 
to give them advice about keep- 
ing noise and guests in check. 
This includes keeping every- 
one inside and not loitering on 
lawns or porches where they 
can attract attention, checking 
around the residence to make 
sure there are no noise prob- 
lems and requiring Hopkins 
identification cards. 

An unsolicited visit from Ben- 
nett, who jokingly referred to 
herself as “The Shhh Lady” at 
the security information session 
for freshmen during orientation, 
is not to be treated lightly. Ben- 
nett said, “If I have to come back 
to the same residences two times 
in the same night, the owners or 
residents of the house have to 
meet the dean within the week,” 
where they can receive first, sec- 
ond or third-strike penalties de- 


| pending on the number of prior 
| records. 

indicated a | 
need for further options besides | 
the small number of machines | 
available for use in the Charles | 


“Some ask me why I don’t go 
into the house and card. It truly 
isn’t my job. I treat students who 
live off campus for what they are: 
adults.” If alcohol is involved in an 
incident that Bennett is notified of, 
she notes it in her paperwork for 
the dean, but will not card students 
or enter the house unless invited. 
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28 complaints on decline 


While the response has been 
mostly positive, Bennett has re- 
ceived some community com- 
plaints. Some have felt Bennett 
intercepts police calls in order 
to protect students. “I consider 
my job to rectify the situation as 
soon as possible,” Bennett, who 
has access to police dispatches, 
explained. 

“Since I’m in the area, I can be 
there. If I get there before the po- 
lice and turn the music down, I'l] 
wait for the police to arrive and 
be very honest with them about 
what happened. The office can 
make the decision.” She noted 
that many community members 
are happy to have her presence. 
Otherwise, “It can take 20 min- 
utes for a [disturbing the peace] 
call to be dispatched, and up to 
20 more before the cops arrive, 
so they're steaming for up to 40 
minutes. | can get it taken care of 
right away.” 

Bennett said that one of the 
most positive comments she re- 
ceived was from Baltimore City 
Councilman Mary Pat Clarke, a 
vocal critique of Hopkins’ noise 
policies in the past, who has not 
received any complaints from her 
constituents this year. 

Bennett also helps students 
prevent other community com- 
plaints with simple things, such 
as allowing students renting 
property to borrow lawn mow- 
ers to tend to their yards and 
prevent city fines. She praised 
the deans for their accommoda- 
tion of her needs. Her program 
is completely funded by the 
school. 

“Right now it’s just me and 
my equipment, some of it lent 
from other departments, and an 
office space which is actually a 
closet,” she said. 

Bennett emphasized that she 
does not see an imminent need 
for more people to help ad- 
minister the program with her 
because she already has been 
granted considerable support 
from the dean’s office. 
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BREAKFAST IN CAMPUS DINING HALL. — Cash will be accepted at the door. 7:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. Fresh Food Café, AMR II. 
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JHU Family Weekend 
Presents 


The #1 Beatles Show in the World 


“1964 - The Tribute” — 


Friday October 20, 8:00 p.m. 
(Doors open at 7:00 p.m.) 
Ralph O’Connor Recreation Center 


$10.00 JHU Students, 
Faculty and Staff 
$15.00 Everyone Else 


Tickets may be purchased at 
the Office of the Dean 
of Student Life in Levering Hall 
Monday — Thursday 
from 9:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
or at the door | 
beginning at 7:00 p.m. 
Friday Oct. 20 




















Family Weekend Schedule | October 20-22, 2006 


Friday, October 20 


REGISTRATION. Pick up tickets and a detailed schedule. 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Hodson Hall. 


CLASSES OPEN TO PARENTS FOR OBSERVATION. 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. (Schedule of open classes will be included in 
registration packet.) 


EVERGREEN HOUSE FREE GUIDED TOURS OF THE UNIVERSITY'S EVERGREEN MUSEUM, at once a collection of fine and 
decorative art and a vibrant venue for contemporary artists, housed in a stunning 19th-century Italianate mansion. Tours 
- offered every hour with the last tour beginning at 3 p.m. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 4545 N. Charles Street. 


HISTORIC HOMEWOOD ARTWALK Discover the over 200-year history of the landscape connecting the significant collections 
of American arts at Homewood House and the Baltimore Museum of Art on this informative walking tour. Tours depart 
Homewood House at noon and the BMA at 1 p.m. 


HOMEWOOD HOUSE MUSEUM Enjoy free guided tours of the Univesity’s Homewood House Museum, one of the Nation's 
best surviving examples of Federal period architecture and the architectural inspiration for JHU's Homewood campus. Tours 
offered every half hour with the last tour beginning at 3:30 p.m. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS DEPARTMENTAL DROP-IN. Stop by the Offices of Student Affairs from 1pm to 5pm. 


PARENTS’ COLLEGE — Find out what it's like to-be a student all over again. Pick and chose among classes taught by JHU 
faculty. Classes will be offered in three different periods, with a break in between each session. Parents will select the classes 
they wish to attend on a first-come-first-served basis at registration. 


THE DEANS’ HOUR WITH Q & A — Dr. Adam Falk, Dean of the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences, Dr. Nick Jones, Dean of 
the Whiting School of Engineering, Dr. Paula Burger, Dean of Undergraduate Education, Dr. William Conley, Dean of Enroll- 
ment, and Dr. Susan Boswell, Dean of Student Life, provide an overview of undergraduate life at Homewood and answer 


parents’ questions. 4:15 to 5:15 p.m., Hodson Hall Auditorium. 


RECEPTION WITH FACULTY, ACADEMIC AND KEY STUDENT AFFAIRS ADMINISTRATORS. 5:15 to 6:30 p.m., Hodson Hall. 
DINNER ON CAMPUS — Tickets-available at the door. Fresh Food Café, AMR II or Charles Commons. 


"1964, THE TRIBUTE” — BEATLES TRIBUTE BAND. This is a pre-paid ticketed event. JHU parents and siblings $15; JHU 
students $10. 8:00 p.m. O'Connor Recreation Center. 


BARNSTORMERS PLAY — FRESHMAN ONE-ACTS A selection of one-act plays featuring freshman actors. Tickets available 
at the door. 8:00 p.m. Arellano Theater, Levering Hall. 


DUNBAR-BALDWIN HUGHS FAMILY WEEKEND CABARET Tickets available at the door. 8:00 p.m. SDS Room, Mattin Center. 


i FLUTE AND HARP DUO: DAVID DEDELE AND VICTORIA DRAKE. $20; $5 student rush. Advance tickets at www.missiontix. 
com. 8 p.m. Evergreen House, 4545 N. Charles St. 


f “STUDENT COFFEE HOUSE FREE. 10 p.m. Charles Commons. 


’ Saturday, October 2 


: YOGA CLASS. — JHU's undergraduate fitness coaches will lead a sunrise yoga experience. 7:00 a.m. O'Connor Recreation Center. 





i DISCOVER JHU AND HOMEWOOD HIKE. — JHU Outdoor Pursuits is sponsoring the approximately 2 mile wake up walk- 
~ about. 7:30 a.m. O’Connor Recreation Center. 


REGISTRATION. — 8:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. Hodson Hall Lobby. 

WELCOME AND PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. — 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. Hodson Hall Auditorium. 

A CELEBRATION OF COMMONS AND COMMUNITY. — Charles Commons Dedication, Reception, and Tours. 10:30 a.m. to 
11:30 a.m. Charles Commons Ballroom, St. Paul St. building. Note: Due to the Charles Commons Dedication there will be no 
Parents Association workshops this year. 


BOX LUNCH ON THE BEACH. — The lunch is a prepaid ticketed event. Non-students $10; JHU students free if on meal plan. 
Noon - 1:30 p.m. The Beach (MSE Library Lawn). Rainsite: TBA 


FOOTBALL. — JHU vs. Muhlenberg College - Free 1:00 p.m. Homewood Field. 

VOLLEYBALL. — JHU vs. Bryn Mawr College - Free. 1:00 p.m. Goldfarb Gymnasium, Newton H. White Athletic Center.. 
EVERGREEN MUSEUM OPEN HOUSE. Students and their families are invited to explore the University’s Evergreen museum 
and gardens for free, and enjoy a first look at the museum’s fall exhibitions, Amy Chan’s Views of the Mid-Atlantic and Rich- 
ard torchia’s House Lights and Furniture Music. Refreshments will be available in the North Wing. Take a curator-led tour of 
the main house and galleries at 2 p.m. to view Evergreen’s large collections of post-impressionist works by Pablo Picasso, 
Edgar Degas, and other notable artists, along with period furniture and architectural highlights. Noon to 4 p.m. 

A CAPPELLA CONCERT FEATURING STUDENT A CAPPELLA GROUPS. 4:00 p.m. Bloomberg Auditorium. 

FIELD HOCKEY. — JHU vs. Bryn Mawr College. Free. 6:00 p.m. Homewood Field.. 

DIWALI DHAMAKA - HINDU FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS. Free food, dance performances. 7 p.m. O'Connor Recreation Center. 
HOPKINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT — featuring violinist Lenuta Ciulei performing Samuel Barber's Violin Con- 
certo. This is a prepaid ticketed event. General admission $10; Senior citizens $8; students free. 8:00 p.m. Shriver Hall 
Auditorium. 

BARNSTORMERS PLAY — FRESHMAN ONE-ACTS. Tickets may be purchased at the door. 8:00 p.m. Arellano Theater. 


DUNBAR-BALDWIN HUGHS PLAY. — Tickets may be purchased at the door. 8:00 p.m. Arellano Theater, Levering Hall. 


Sunday, October 22 


PARENT/STUDENT BRUNCH. — Tickets may be purchased at the door. 10:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. Fresh Food Café, AMR Il. 





HOMEWOOD HOUSE TOURS. — Noon to 4:00 p.m. Homewood House. (See Friday listing.) 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART. — 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 10 Art Museum Drive. 

EVERGREEN HOUSE TOURS. Celebrate the opening of House Guests 2006, Evergreen’s ongoing Artist-in-Residence series, 
featuring exhibitions by painter Amy Chan and installation artist Richard Torchia, both of whom will be on hand to discuss 
their work. 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Evergreen House, 4545 N. Charles Street. 


THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM. — 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Charles and Centre Streets, Mt. Vernon Square. 


Event Registration 


Please go http://www. jhu.edu/parents/family_form.html to our online event registration form. As noted above, we currently 
are unable to take on-line registrations and payments. So, please print out the form, complete it, and then return it to us 
with your payment. Make checks payable to Johns Hopkins University. 
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EDITORIAL 


The right track on alcohol 


The news of a decrease in reported alcohol-relat- 
ed incidents involving Hopkins students represents 
an overwhelmingly positive step for the University 
and the surrounding community. The work of Car- 
rie Bennett, as usual, is to be applauded, along with 
the pragmatism of Dean Boswell and her associates 
in the Office of Student Life. Where many would 
demand that students simply not drink at all, Dean 
Boswell, Bennett and the rest of the administration 
realized that cracking down on alcohol consump- 
tion is a fruitless avenue. Hence, Bennett spoke to 
freshmen, virtually all of whom are not of legal 
drinking age. . 

The truth is that college students, here and ev- 
erywhere, will drink and get rowdy. Hopkins’ ap- 
proach to the matter of student drinking, the de- 
cision not to ignore underclassmen, represents not 
only a progressive method, but also an effective 
one. 

We are also pleased to learn that Mary Pat 
Clarke, long persona non grata on the Homewood 
campus, and her constituents are responding to the 


administration’s measures as well as the students 
have. Her support of the University’s progress is an 
important sign that old rifts are beginning to close. 
The University and the city of Baltimore exist in a 
vital symbiosis — one that cannot survive without 
the support of our nearest neighbors. It is particu- 
larly important that town-gown relations remain 
strong during this transformative episode in the 
history of Charles Village. 

Of course it is amusing that some members of the 
community seem to be disappointed that the police 
are not more involved in quelling local disturbanc- 
es. This is Baltimore, one of the most crime-ridden 
cities in the country. Our police officers could do 
much more with their time than breaking up overly 
rowdy parties. It is comforting to know that this ri- 
diculous complaint is not widespread. 

Perhaps the most heartening element of this 
whole sordid affair is that students know the ad- 
ministration is taking a pro-active position on pro- 
tecting our social lives. As for our livers, well, that 
is Our concern. 


heinvigorating StuCo 


The significant rise in voter turnout among 
freshmen during this week’s Student Council class 
of 2010 elections signals a healthy trend — not only 
are the campus newbies driven to participate in 
student government, but they’re also motivated 
enough to mobilize their peers. Most upperclass- 
men remember past elections as marked by student 
disinterest, virtually invisible campaigns and unin- 
spired platforms, not to mention the spate of fraud 
controversies that tormented the now-defunct 
Board of Elections. But the new freshman victors 
have shown they can indeed get out the vote, and 
we hope their energy and enthusiasm drives StuCo 
as a whole to become more visible on campus. 

Although we applaud the Student Council of- 
ficers and the Committee for Student Elections for 
running a smooth and efficient election, it is the 
candidates themselves who we should credit for 
the high turnout. Several candidates showed that 
they weren’t afraid to use innovative ploys — or 
shell out the bucks — to make noise, using strate- 
gies like T-shirt distribution and person-to-person 
campaigning to promote their candidacies. While 





we certainly don’t condone an increase in the cam- 
paign spending limit — the current cap of 300 dol- 
lars is quite sufficient — we do hope that students 
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continue to explore new ways to communicate | 


their views. These strategies can only benefit a 


campus that continually suffers from an isolated | 


student body. 
But a successful election is only the beginning. 


The next step for StuCo will be to utilize the en- | 
ergy of the incoming officers to effect real change | 


on campus. It’s not enough to go through the rou- 
tine of meetings with administrators and holding 
rote conferences that only a select group of student 


leaders attend. It’s time to develop a sense of grass- | 


roots community at Hopkins, whether it is join- 


ing together students who demand more campus | 


events or advocating for greater political and social 
involvement. StuCo, whose utility on campus has 
always been considered dubious at best, can place 
its new members at the forefront of such change. 
If it doesn’t, the momentum it has gained from the 
high turnout in this election will have almost cer- 
tainly gone to waste. 


A citizen's responsibility 


Though you wouldn't know it from talking to 
the average Hopkins student, the country is now 
less than a month away from one of the most im- 
portant midterm elections in its history. 

To most, the notion itself is a contradiction: how 
can a non-presidential election, in which none of 
the races are national, be one of the most important 
in the country’s history? 

After all, there is certainly only a very small mi- 
nority of Hopkins students who see even the fiercest 
of presidential elections as having a tangible impact 
on their daily lives. And so the question, from one 
election to another, inevitably becomes the univer- 
sal justification for civic and political apathy: Why 
should we even care? 

But this shortsighted rationale serves only to 
widen the rift between the average Hopkins stu- 
dent and the world — or even the city — around 
him. And that rift, a dangerous one in-and-of-itself, 
becomes even more urgent when you consider the 
current political environment of Baltimore and cit- 
ies like it across the country, the influences of which 
the average Hopkins student simply cannot avoid. 

Voters in Maryland, for example, say their high- 
est priority heading into next month’s gubernatorial 
election is finding a way to fix Baltimore’s dilapidat- 
ed public school system — just as a new program at 
Hopkins aims to bolster its inner-city admissions 
rate and, in turn, reenergize some of the city’s most 
disastrous public high schools. 


And, in a series of recent polls, voters nationwide 
have voiced concern over what many think has be- 
come a meandering and aimlessly violent war in Iraq 
— just as anew and highly publicized report from the 
School of Public Health this week claims that the Iraqi 
death toll has exceeded well over a half-million. 

Officials in Baltimore are moving toward pas- 
sage of a law that would forbid anyone under the 
age of 21 — specifically college students — from 
entering bars and clubs in the city. And, despite 
the recent decrease in party-related incidents, po- 
lice and residents alike still remain poised, on any 
given weekend, to dismantle even the tamest of fra- 
ternity parties and distribute citations to the mini- 
mally rambunctious. 

And so, next month’s midterm elections — in 
which Baltimore will elect a city council, Maryland 
will elect a governor and the country will elect 
members of Congress — become crucial even to 
the average Hopkins student, whose vote will bear 
little influence on his sterling GPA or application to 
medical school. 

But if we neglect the right to vote — if we allow 
complacency to fester, apathy to spread and civic 
disinterest to become popular, whatever influence 
we may have been able to wield on the political en- 
vironment around us will certainly have been lost. 

And so, if you are not yet registered to vote, we 
implore you to do so immediately — before the 
election is decided without you. 





iClass 


We've come a long way since the days of Netscape 
Navigator and the “information superhighway” 
— a phrase now appropriately reserved for comic 
stabs at the early 1990s. Hopkins has long been at 
the forefront of technological advancement and 
is looking to stay there with the newly developed 
classroom podcasting program. The technology is 
a promising one, but there are reasons to wonder 
about its efficacy. 

The most common concern among, professors 
about the podcasting system appears to be the pos- 
sibility of increased truancy. They are right to be 
worried. Many will surely opt to skip class in favor 
of private instruction in the sun, but students who 
figure they can derive as much from a podcast as 
a lecture in class are deluding themselves. There 
is no replacement for a real-live professor pontifi- 
cating and turning the blank blackboard into a sea 
of notes and equations. This is not the response of 
some neo-Luddite — it is a well-known fact that the 
classroom is the superior pedagogical setting. That 

is partially why a semester's tuition at Hopkins will 
set you back roughly $15,000, while a correspon- 
dence course will demand a far less prodigious out- 


__ lay. To a certain extent, you get what you pay for. 


is 


The podcasting initiative is costing the school 
very little, so it is sensible to experiment with the 
tool, but our skepticism would be substantially 
assuaged if there were some indication of why 
this is actually a beneficial program. It would 
seem that implementation is based largely on 
what may be called technology fetishism — an 
obsession with using emergent technologies sim- 
ply because they are there. It is the same men- 
tality that leads to Playstation Portable vending 
machines (yes, they exist), TVs in cars — heaven 
forefend that children should spend 10 minutes 
without a screen nearby — or a hovering automo- 
tive creeper. Why should a mechanic roll under a 
car on a pesky wheeled platform when he could 
just ride on air? 

The concept of podcasting classes is probably 
not as useless as Sony’s foray into automated sales, 
but it’s getting there. We’ve come to Hopkins for 
many reasons, but somewhere on that list is go- 
ing to class. A publicly available audio stream cer- 
tainly sounds egalitarian, but that is not why we 
students are hemorrhaging money and incurring 
debt like some failed tech startup on that ol’ infor- 
mation superhighway. 
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The News-Letter received no let- 
ters to the editor this week. 








The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p-m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The | 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- | 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number | 


of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of } 


letters printed. 
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By PATRICE HUTTON 


fter the Oct. 5 edition of 

the News-Letter in which 

two page-one articles de- 

tailed external questioning 

of both the civic literacy 
and involvement of Hopkins students, 
it’s time that we, the University’s student 
populous, reevaluate the role that our 
University plays in both the local and 
global communities. 

I remember walking along Charles 
Street as a freshman looking up in awe 
at banners reading “Johns Hopkins 
Campaign: Knowledge for the World,” 
thinking that surely this meant that 
Hopkins was fixing Baltimore's public 
schools or providing African villages 
with educational materials about AIDS. 
I was disheartened to learn that the title 
of this campaign — operating with the 
motto “What Johns Hopkins achieves, 
it gives to the world” — was a disguise 
for a typical endowment-building fund- 
raiser. 

As a contrast to U.S. News & World 
Report's college rankings, The Washing- 
ton Monthly produces “The Other Col- 
lege Rankings” judging colleges based 
on their contribution to national service. 
The publication assesses what colleges 
are doing for the country and what the 
country needs from them. They exam- 
ine each university's role as an engine of 
social mobility, their production of “aca- 
demic minds and scientific research that 
advance knowledge and drive economic 
growth” and how well they “inculcate 
and encourage an ethic of service.” Hop- 
kins ranked 11th, likely on the strength of 
the University’s research focus. 

There is no doubt that Hopkins is 
making substantial contributions to the 
world. From discoveries made at the Kim- 
mel Cancer Center to the Center for Social 
Concern’s very own Tutorial Project, the 
people of JHU are making a difference. 
However, as undergraduates who are in- 
credibly academically and professionally 
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oriented — with tidy college lives cen- 
tered around the Gilman quad, lab work, 
Faulkner novels and Lehman Brothers 
information sessions — we often forget 
that the school is nestled in a city known 
for its startling social statistics. We par- 
ticipate in a breadth of meaningful local 
community service activities, from men- 
toring juvenile offenders to tutoring refu- 
gee youth; however, what is lacking is a 
service-learning program, which links 
academic work to community involve- 
ment. 

Im not calling for a University-wide 
service requirement, because the work 
that would come out of such a mandate 
would likely be contrived, superficial 
and seen as burdensome. Rather, what is 


needed is an institution-wide shift in at- 


Patrice Hutton has volunteered for sev- 
eral Baltimore City public school programs. 
She is a junior Writing Seminars major from 
Wichita, Ks. 


titude toward the city of Baltimore. 
Ralph Nader, in his Sept. 28 speech 
at Shriver Hall, called upon Hopkins to 
open an institute for the study of civics. 
| As students, let’s challenge the admin- 


v 


ent: for the betterment of baltimore 
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With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 











istration to heed his words and improve 
our failing grade in civics education. 
Rather than show the world that we're ca- 
pable of answering multiple-choice ques- 
tions about presidents, let’s demonstrate 
the true meaning of “civic engagement.” 
Hopkins prides itself on its strength in 
undergraduate research. Now we should 
take this quest for knowledge further 
and build programs that act upon this 
research to provide remedies for Balti- 
more’s problems at the causal level. 

Between our existing Institute for 
Policy Studies and Urban Health Insti- 
tute, Hopkins is certainly on its way to 
participating in the betterment of Balti- 
more. However what is severely lacking 
is a means for undergraduates to play a 
tangible and sustainable role in address- 
ing Baltimore’s social ills beyond simply 
joining hit-or-miss volunteering. 

A positive step would be for Hopkins 
to develop an institute for civics that 
calls upon undergraduates and gradu- 
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ates alike to come together and identify 
issues of concern, devise solutions and 
then put these solutions into action. A 
civics institute would not be merely in- 
terdisciplinary, but rather all-encom- 
passing: Every student from every pro- 
gram of studies could work with faculty 
to address social issues falling under 
their realm of academic expertise. De- 
velopment of such an institute would be 
an inspired move for the University and 
would demonstrate that Johns Hopkins 
really does transfer its achievements to 
the world — starting locally. 

We're allotted a brief four years here 
in the unique position of being both 
Hopkins students and residents of Bal- 
timore. Let’s use our time as students to 
press the administration to be more at- 
tentive to the needs of our city; let’s be 
the group of students who demand that 





their University use its continuing quest 
for knowledge to make a positive impact 
on its home city. 





udan’s genocide in Darfur 
has drawn the attention of in- 
numerable Western activists 
— and rightfully so. Sudan’s 
state-sponsored killings of the 
innocents in Darfur comprise one of the 
worst human rights violations of our 
time. Yet the West’s actions have been 
constrained by Chinese stonewalling. 

China is currently experiencing one 
of the biggest economic booms in its his- 
tory and is in need of cheap raw mate- 
rials. Because of this, China has sought 
the untapped oil resources of rogue 
states such as Iran and Sudan, holding 
large stakes in their domestic oil supply 
chains. Therefore, eliciting a hard Chi- 
nese stance against the deplorable vio- 
lence in Sudan will prove extraordinari- 
ly difficult. But the United States should 
not be deterred in its efforts to help Dar- 
fur’s mostly helpless inhabitants. 

With regime change as the only long- 
term solution to Sudan’s crisis, little can 
be done in the near term to mitigate the 
toxic ways of Khartoum, Sudan’s capital. 


Neil Shenai 


Saving Darfur, one AK-47 at a time 


One measure the U.S. is fully capable of, 
however, is arming Darfur. 

Sanctions against genocidal regimes 
are often disastrous for the oppressed. 
Former President Bill Clinton’s sanctions 
against Serbia during the 1990s, only ex- 
acerbated the weakness of the Kosovars, 
and allowed Serbians to continue killing 
with impunity. 

Similarly, President Bush would be 
remiss to pass sanctions on Sudan. For 
once, France is right in vetoing any at- 
tempts to do as much. Instead, Bush 
should send arms to Darfur to allow its 
citizens a chance to fight against the Jan- 
jaweed militias that kill defenseless Su- 
danese and ravish their homes. Indeed, 
the Janjaweed militias are comprised of 
profit-seeking thugs, fueled by a spirit of 
hate and mindless destruction. As such, 
an armed Darfur force could certainly 
defend its camps in the face of its ruth- 


less assailant. 

Arming Darfur would yield numer- 
ous benefits. First, it would show the 
world that President Bush is commit- 
ted to ending genocide and upholding 
the international norms condemning it. 
This could gain the United States much- 
needed credibility — soft power — from 
its allies in Western Europe. Second, 
sending arms to Darfur would decrease 
refugee border flows into neighboring 
Chad, thereby increasing regional sta- 
bility. Lastly, arming Darfur would, for 
all of its taboos, help the plight of its em- 
battled innocent citizens. 

In order to prevent such a move from 
upsetting Chinese interests in Africa, the 
United States should strive to diplomati- 
cally assuage China’s fears by empha- 
sizing the long-term security benefits 
of arming Darfur. Moreover, America 
should remind China that there are lim- 


its to its economic imperialism. Regard- 
less of whether China disagrees with the 
United States’ action, however, it does 
not have the means to challenge such a 
decision after it has been made. Though 
China is an economic juggernaut, its abil- 
ity to project force is vastly inferior to that 
of the United States’. Taking a hard stance 
against China will allow the United States 
to claim the moral high ground in multi- 
lateral institutions as well. 

On the Hopkins campus, nearly every 
student activist group has pushed for 
more substantial aid to Darfur. Last se- 
mester, Amnesty International on cam- 
pus hosted a postcard writing session in 
front of the library to raise awareness of 
Darfur’s violence. Idealistic groups like 
Amnesty are fighting for the usual lib- 
eral causes — more food, shelter, health 
supplies and the like. Those provisions 
will help, but perhaps a few Kalash- 
nikovs would also be in order. 

—Neil Shenai is a first year BA/MA student 
at SAIS where he studies Conflict Manage- 
ment. He is from Rochester, N.Y. 





Taking the gloves off in the War on Terrorism 


By HARRISON BRADLOW 


t seems that nearly every week ei- 

ther Osama bin Laden or Aymen 

al-Zawahri (Al Qaeda leaders), 

Abu Ayyub al-Masri (successor 

to Al-Qaeda in Iraq leader Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi) or Hassan Nasral- 
lah (leader of Hezbollah) releases some 
statement rallying their respective or- 
ganizations and assuring the world that 
they are each day coming closer to vic- 
tory over the West. What differentiates 
these recent claims from earlier ones? 
The fact that they’re true. 

How is it that a ragtag group whose 
primary weapons consist of the same 
rifles and explosives used by the Soviet 
Union is managing to outfight and out- 
maneuver the most powerful military in 
the world? Quite simply, we just aren't 
putting up a fight. That's not to say that 
we aren’t spending money on fighting 
terror — to the contrary, we've wasted 
billions of dollars in pointless flopping 
around, claiming that our efforts are 
making America a safer place. 

After all, who would contend that re- 
cent airport security measures haven't 
made us even safer than we were before 
Sept. 11? It is difficult to believe that the 
merican government could find a way 
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to improve the old “did you pack your 
own bags” interrogation, but improve it 
they did. Now every wheelchair-bound 
old woman, Girl Scout and American 
soldier who wants to blow up an air- 
plane faces the same rigid standards of 
inspection as would anybody else. Great 
use of tax money there, don’t you agree? 

And let’s not forget how much safer 
Americans are from terrorism thanks to 
military efforts in 
Iraq. I am, actually, 
of the opinion that 
removing Saddam 
Hussein from pow- 
er was in America’s 
interests. Just like 
I’m of the opinion 
that flossing im- 
proves somebody’s 
general well-being. 
However, just as 
flossing is substantially less important 
than other measures (such as eating and 
breathing, to name a couple), Saddam 
was more of a nuisance to American in- 
terests than were legitimate targets, like 
Iran, Syria or Lebanon. 

A legitimate target is just that. Those 
who argue that war — against terrorism 
or otherwise — must be an absolute last 
resort, and must be as limited as possible 
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... we ve wasted billions 
of dollars in pointless 
flopping around, claiming 


that our efforts are making 
America a safer place. 


are the ones who make terrorism possi- 
ble. If the United States and Israel were 
allowed to respond to terror threats ap- 
propriately, then such safe havens for 
terrorism as Iran, Syria and Lebanon 
would currently be out of commission. 
And the rest of the world would be safe. 

Striking Iraq was like attacking a 
sneeze when the real enemy was the vi- 
ral cold. The sneezes are gone, but the 
cold remains. Osa- 
ma bin Laden want- 
ed an American in- 
vasion of Iraq. Now 
that American 
soldiers are on the 
streets of Baghdad, 
his suicide bomb- 
ers have a target in 
the region. He has 
an outlet for Ira- 
nian-supplied im- 
provised explosive devices (also known 
as IEDs, or roadside bombs), which have 
been the number-one killer of American 
soldiers in Iraq. And he has a rallying 
call to raise new recruits for his move- 
ment. 

So what is the response? It is not, as 
the American left would argue, to pull 
out of the region entirely. That would 
be almost as detrimental as staying our 








current course, as the right wing would 
have us do. The response is unwavering 
force to unapologetically and permanent- 
ly destroy the infrastructure that makes 
terrorism possible. This means destroy- 
ing those nations that harbor and sup- 
port terrorism, as well as removing the 
means for terrorist networks to shackle 
and cripple us. Step One, therefore, is to 
do everything we can to prevent bodies 
like the United Nations from constrain- 
ing our action. 

Perhaps the nations of Europe — with 
the possible exception of England — are 
willing to bend over backward to accom- 
modate terrorist demands. It still sickens 
me how Spain responded to the Madrid 
train bombings that al-Qaeda orches- 
trated to manipulate their elections in 
March of 2004. 

No more. Let us finally and decisively 
strike back at our enemies who would 
stab us in our sleep. Let us stop playing 
this game of appeasement. Finally, once 
and for all, let us actually fight a war on 
terrorism. For the war has begun; we just 
haven't shown up on the battlefield yet. 





Harrison Bradlow is the Vice President 
of the JHU Objectivist Club. He is a junior 
economics major from Tampa, Fl. 
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Simon Waxman 


Naughty Words 


happen to be a great fan of the tele- 
vision show Battlestar Gallactica. It 
is dramatic, well-written and ex- 
ceptionally well-paced. I also like 
the fact that in place of a familiar 
four-letter word they substitute “frack.” 


| Everyone knows what they really mean 


and the decision on the part of the writ 
ers to use the neologism as often as pos- 
sible and in the same manner as the gen- 


| uine article is tantamount to, well, a big 


“frack you” to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, self-appointed arbi- 
ters of linguistic “decency” in media. 
The matter of decency has long been a 
favorite of the American right. Whether 
in regard to language or image, conser- 
vative zealots delight in indulging their 
proscriptive impulses: You cannot swear, 
you cannot take a picture of a crucifix 
immersed in urine. Yet often the same 
folks who decry the assault of indecent 
language upon their hallowed values 


| are the ones most vociferously opposed 


to the strictures of political correctness. 
What the likes of conservative radio per- 
sonalities Michael Medved and Dennis 
Prager and Boston Globe columnist Jeff 
Jacoby do not seem to realize is that in- 
decency and political correctness are cut 
from the same philosophical cloth. The 
intellectually tenable position — the one 
that I hold — is to oppose the rampant 
application of both. 

Indecency laws — which seem in con- 
tradiction of constitutional protections 
of free speech, although probably are 
not thanks to some obnoxious loophole 
— and social constraints of political cor- 
rectness rely on a philosophy of language 
that is, frankly, absurd. Defenders of com- 
plete political correctness and linguistic 
decency believe that words do not mean 
anything. All that matters is their utter- 
ance, or their appearance in print. 

Universal opposition to the use of a 
word fails to appreciate that words have 
meaning in context. Words absolutely 
can be hateful or offensive — but is the 
mere sound or image of the word hate- 
ful? Where does the insult lie in the use 
of the word f—ck (oh the excruciating 
irony) as an intensifier? It is a singular- 
ly eloquent way of indicating extreme 
feelings. Should I cringe upon hearing 
George Carlin’s seven dirty words just 
because one of them rhymes with “lock 
tucker”? To disallow specific words in 
all cases is to divorce the meaning of the 
word from its expression, and why on 
earth should I be offended by the sound 
of a word? 

The same is true of many situations in 
which political correctness is deployed 
as a cudgel against speech. A case in 
point was the David Howard incident. 
In 1999, Howard, an aid in the office of 
Washington, D.C. mayor Anthony A. 
Williams, used the word “niggardly” 
in reference to the city’s budget. Despite 
the total absence of an etymological re- 
lationship between “niggardly” and 
its similar-sounding racial pejorative, 
Howard was forced to step down from 
his position. In this instance, the aural 
similarity between the two words cost a 
man his job. Again, the meaning of the 
word was subordinated to its elocution. 

The result of strict adherence to the 
demands of political correctness is often 
the sort of bumbling verbal calisthenics 
that prevents us from focusing on mat- 
ters of real concern, Why is it that, seem- 
ingly, every time cogent points are made 
about violence in the Middle East there is 
always a chorus of “not every Muslim is 
a terrorist”? This is a crafty bit of word 
play because no one of any intelligence 
would ever make such a foolish and inac- 
curate claim. Yet those who would open- 

ly discuss this salient issue of our time 
frequently find themselves defending 
against positions they do not hold, and 
only because we hear sounds and see im- 
ages, but refuse to interpret their mean- 
ings. The same mentality turns murder 
and destruction into “collateral damage.” 
Does this mean I should begin incor- 
porating racial slurs into my lexicon? 
Not so. Words have meanings and those 
meanings are determined in large part 
by the history of their use. The place of 
the word “coon,” for example, in the his- 
tory of slavery in America is a deplorable 
one, therefore I recognize that the word 
is loaded with negative connotations. 
But what is “f—ck”? Its etymology is 
unknown. The prohibition against it is 
purely a matter of authority. Distraught 
cries for decency and political correct- 
ness are the hallmarks of insecure people 
seeking control. Those who hate “curse” 
words do not know why they hate them, 
but they want very badly to prevent their 
use because to do so is empowering. So, 
the next time you are given a taste of 
that power, encourage your linguistic 
oppressor to inspect his or her motives. 
And, if all else fails, respond with a few 
choice words. © 
—Simon Waxman is the editor of the News- 
Letter Opinions Section. He is a senior Inter- 
national Studies major from Newton, Mass. 
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Scientists are finding new 
planets beyond solar system 


By JONATHAN PAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Astronomers have developed 
a variety of techniques in recent 
years to detect planets outside 
our solar system. These celestial 
bodies, called exoplanets, are 
opening up new doors in our un- 
derstanding of the universe and 
our own planet. Recently, sci- 
entists working on the Hopkins 
campus found up to 16 planets 
outside our solar system using 
the Hubble Space Telescope. 

These are the first planets dis- 
covered using Hubble and the 
most distant planets ever found. 
“We now know there are literally 
billions of planets in our galaxy,” 
Mario Livio, an astronomer who 
worked on the project, said. 

Astronomers at the Space 
Telescope Science Institute moni- 
tored 180,000 stars using Hubble 
for seven days. They were look- 
ing for stars that periodically 
dimmed because of planets pass- 
ing in front which blocked some 
of the stars’ light. 

Kailash Sahu, another scien- 
tist in the group, likened the task 
to searching for a few dimming 
light-bulbs on a street decked with 
holiday lights. “Your job is to find 
those light-bulbs in seven days.” 

After sorting through the larg- 
est amount of information ever 
collected by Hubble, 16 planets 
were potentially found. Five are 
“extreme planets” with orbital 
periods of less than one day, the 
first of their kind ever to be dis- 
covered. Astronomers concede 
it is difficult to be sure whether 
the candidates are actually plan- 

: ets because they are so far away. 
» However, they picked out the two 
* best candidates and confirmed 
* that they were in fact planets us- 
* ing telescopes in Chile. Thus, the 
* two confirmations are an indica- 
- tion that at least eight of the 16 
: candidates must be planets. 
These newly discovered planets 
‘ are a quarter of the way across the 
* galaxy. Sahu believes this indicates 


’» that planets are equally abundant 


in other parts of the galaxy. The 
findings may also suggest that 
planets are as likely to be found 
around stars smaller than our sun. 

As for what it would be like 
to stand on one of these planets, 
Sahu said the sun would appear 
much larger than our own since 
the planets are closer to the stars 
they are orbiting. This would also 
make it extremely hot, on the or- 
der of 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The extreme heat also seems to 
take care of the life question — 
life as we know it cannot survive 
in such temperatures. 

Alan Boss, an astronomer at 
the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, calls the group’s find- 
ings an “undoubted success.” He 
added, “We're really beginning 
to get the feeling that we are go- 
ing to be able to find planets rela- 
tively nearby that have habitable 
worlds, if not inhabited.” 





Unexpected voltage drop shuts down powerful telescope camera, causing observation delays 


By ERICA BARTH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


According to the Space Tele- 
scope Science Institute (STSI), 
the main camera on the Hubble 
Space Telescope shut down for 
the second time this year on 
Saturday, Sept. 23. Scientists be- 
lieve that the Advanced Camera 
for Surveys (ACS) shut down 
due to a voltage drop on the 
telescope. 

The glitch apparently occurred 
when operators were switching 
between two of the three cameras 
in the ACS. A voltage drop on the 
High Resolution Channel caused 
that instrument to automatically 
shut down. 

The Space Telescope Science 
Institute analyzes all of the sci- 
entific output of the Hubble Tele- 
scope. All the data collected by 
the telescope, which is enough 
to fill an encyclopedia each day, 
is collected by STSI. This data 
reaches STSI after traveling 
90,000 miles over satellites and 
ground links. 

Observations that were to 
be made by the malfunctioning 
camera were rescheduled to be 
made by other instruments on- 
board the telescope. 

The Hubble Telescope was first 
conceived in a 1946 paper written 
by Lyman Spitzer, Jr. According 
to Spitzer, an extra-terrestrial ob- 
servatory would allow for better 
resolution of pictures and less 
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Ailing Hubble still contributes to science Genetic predisposition can 
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interference by the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. 

In 1990, after many delays due 
to budget shortfalls, the telescope 
was put into orbit by the space 
shuttle Discovery. Today Hubble 
orbits the earth every 97 minutes 
at a speed of five miles per sec- 
ond. 

When initially designed, it 
was established that Hubble 
would need periodic servicing. 
For this reason 31-foot restraints 
and 225 feet of handrails were 
built onto its 43.5-foot body. 
Since its initial launch, the tele- 
scope has been serviced on four 
different missions. The latest 
mission by the space shuttle Co- 
lumbia took place in March of 
2002. 

On this mission the Advanced 
Camera for Surveys was in- 
stalled to enhance the telescope’s 
observatory capabilities. ACS 
was a product of a collaboration 
between NASA‘s Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Johns Hopkins, 
Ball Aerospace in Boulder, Colo. 
and STSI. 

At that time Holland Ford, a 
Hopkins professor and leader 
of the team that built ACS, ex- 
plained the power of the ACS. 

“If you had two fireflies six 
feet apart in Tokyo, Hubble’s 
vision with ACS will be so fine 
that it will be able to tell from 
Washington, D.C. that they were 
two different fireflies instead of 


” 


one. 
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Hubble image of Messier 101, a distant galaxy that contains over one trillion stars, many of which are likely orbited by planets. 


The ACS is comprised of three 
electric cameras as well as filters, 
polarizers, dispersers and other 
astronomical tools. These camer- 
as give Hubble the ability to de- 
tect radiation ranging anywhere 
from ultraviolet through visible 
light and into the infrared spec- 
trum. 

Scientists working with the 
telescope have not been able to 
bring the malfunctioning cam- 
era up to full usage. However, 
this instrument is only respon- 
sible for 18 percent of the sci- 
entific work done by ACS. The 
Wide Field Channel, which sup- 
plies 72 percent of the telescope’s 
observations, had been down for 
a short time this summer before 
being restored to full use on Oct. 
d, 

A fifth servicing mission re- 
quires the installation of new 
instruments and batteries to 
keep the telescope working. Oth- 
erwise, the Hubble will de-orbit 
and fall into the atmosphere. 
NASA is considering to embark 
on a Hubble servicing mission in 
early 2008. 

A 2013 mission is planned to 
launch the James Webb Space 
Telescope, which is intended to 
replace the Hubble. The Webb 
will make many of the same 
observations as the Hubble 
and ideally improve on some of 
them, but it will be able to ob- 
serve in the visible spectrum of 





light. 


By KELLY GONZALEZ 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Have you ever walked into the 


cardio room of the Athletic Cen- 
ter and seen that same person on 
the elliptical machine for hours a 
day, attempting to achieve what 
| the media calls a “perfect body”? 
How about that guy in the weight 
room whose veins appear to be 
popping from his forehead as he 
| grunts to elevate the 50-pound 
| dumbbells, but week after week 
his arms remain the same size? 


There is a big difference be- 


tween being “fit” versus being 
skinny or muscular. Having big 
muscles might require a lot of ex- 
ercise, but scientists have begun 
to discover that an individual’s 
genetic background can contrib- 
| ute as much as lifestyle to his or 
her overall level of fitness. 


Body structure and weight do 
not only reflect eating and exer- 


cise habits but also potentially 


the influence of one or more 
genes. Genes are small lengths 
of DNA, inherited from your 
parents, which 





affect weight and fitness 


people, the gene GAD2 stood out 
as a regulator of appetite. 

Scientists have identified two 
forms of the GAD2 gene that 
work in opposite directions. One 
form protected against obesity 
by keeping appetite within nor- 
mal limits, while the other made 
it more likely by abnormally 
stimulating the appetite. 

GAD2 works on a pathway in 
the brain that integrates informa- 
tion from the gut and nervous 
system. The neurotransmitter 
GABA, or gamma amino butyric 
acid, can lead to increased appe- 
tite in this system. GAD2 speeds 
up the production of GABA. 

Like many other human traits, 
obesity is probably influenced by 
a complex group of genes. Scien- 
tists estimate there may be up- 
ward of 250 genes linked to obe- 
sity and many more associated 
with other elements of body type 
such as muscle size or strength. 

Genetic influence is impor- 
tant, but genes are not the only 
determinant of body type. Genes 
interact with each other and with 

thousands of 








direct physical 

development 

and behavior. 
Some genes 


where to store 

fat. A number 

of people are genetically inclined 
to burn calories slower than oth- 
ers. It is important to remember 
that this is a predisposition, not 
an absolute diagosis; metabolism 
can be changed by diet and activ- 
ity as well as by genes. 

It is easy to see that being 
overweight or thin can run in 
families, but it is difficult to de- 
termine how much is purely 


based on genes since individuals 
ina family often have similar eat- 


ing and exercise habits. 

Scientists have attempted to 
discover the genetic causes of 
weight gain for years, but it has 
turned out to be a complex prob- 
lem with many factors. One of the 
first contributing factors to be dis- 
covered is the hormone leptin. 

Leptin is produced by adipo- 
cytes, specialized cells that store 
fat. It is thought to act as a lipostat, 
a compound that regulates fat in- 
take by telling the brain how much 
fat is already in the body. As the 
amount of fat stored in adipocytes 
rises, leptin is released into the 
blood and signals to the brain that 
the body has had enough to eat. 

Leptin regulates appetite in all 
individuals. Recently, a sample of 
obese children was found to have 
mutations affecting the gene cod- 
ing for leptin. Without leptin, 
children have a massive and un- 
controllable appetite, which can 
lead to significant weight gain. 

Inarecentstudy, scientists from 
Imperial College London have 
discovered another gene that may 
increase the risk of obesity. In an 
examination of more than 1,200 


Scientists estimate 
there may be upwards 


environmental 
factors, so even 
if a person has a 
genetic predis- 


tell your body ° position to be- 
| how to metabo- of 250 genes linked to ing overweight, 
lize food and obesity his lifestyle ul- 


timately deter- 
mines whether 
he is generally healthy. 

A good example of this is evi- 
dent when people try to lose weight 
in trouble spots like hips or thighs. 
If you have a genetic predisposi- 
tion to store more fat than usual, 
and then you try to fix the problem 
by severely restricting calories and 
increasing the duration of aerobic 
exercise, your body will protect 
itself by going into “starvation” 
mode. If you continually starve 
your body it will attempt to con- 
serve fuel, increasing its amount 
of stored fat. Where does that fat 
go? It winds up precisely where 
you do not want it: your problem 
areas. 

It is genetically impossible for 
everyone to be thin, but is possi- 
ble to be “in shape” and healthy. 
Exercising on a regular basis and 
eating a well-balanced portion- 
controlled diet will eliminate 
excess body fat even in those pre- 
disposed to be overweight. 

These lifestyle factors can also 
overcome a genetic predisposi- 
tion toward health complications 
such as diabetes, high blood pres- 
sure and stroke. All three; which 
are among the most common dis- 
eases affecting Americans, have 
been linked clinically and geneti- 
cally to obesity and poor fitness. 

When it comes to your body, 
there are things you can change 
and things you cannot. In the 
end, the way you treat your body 
and the way you think about it 
are much more important than 
the traits you may have inherit- 
ed. You are still in control — your 
health is still up to you. | 
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Hybrid cars: a great green idea but still a tough sell 


ou have to give the 
Obvio credit for be- 
ing brightly colored. 
This odd little eco- 
friendly Brazilian 
car will hit U.S. markets next 
fall, possibly with a new paint 
job. So what makes the Obvio 
special? Most importantly, it has 
a “tri-brid” engine, meaning it 
can run on three different types 


_ of fuels: gas, ethanol and elec- 


mini car? It’s simple: Green cars 
are the way of the future. Global 
warming is happening, and car- 
bon dioxide emissions are a ma- 
jor cause of it. 

Each gallon of gas burned re- 
leases almost 20 pounds of car- 
bon dioxide into the atmosphere. 
Since the United States alone 
consumes about 150 billion gal- 
lons of gas a year, it’s no wonder 
we are changing the composition 


matically slow our effects on the 
atmosphere. 

Unfortunately, car manufac- 
turers are slow to change be- 
cause it costs much more develop 
an electric or hybrid car than to 
create a new gas model. But some 
car manufacturers have gone out 
on a limb and created energy-ef- 
ficient cars, only to be rejected by 
buyers. 

Many people claim to be inter- 


controversy still surrounds the 
situation. 

Critics claim that GM created 
the EV1 solely for the purpose 
of failure: The EV1s could only 
be leased for a period of three 
years (never purchased), and 
the cars were only available at 
a few specialized dealers. Fur- 
thermore, when GM pulled the 
plug on the EV1, they recalled 
all the vehicles and destroyed 





bers, while 


But it’s ranked at 29 miles per 


_ gallon (mpg) in the city and 40 
_ mpg on the highway, which real- 
_ ly is not impressive for any type 
_ of hybrid, especially an ultra- 
_ compact one. By comparison, the 
, equally diminutive Smart Car 
from Daimler Chrysler, which 
» runs solely on gas, averages al- 


All it takes 
is a little interest from corpora- 
tions and consumers. 

What is most maddening 
about this problem is that the 
technology exists to cut down 


_ global carbon dioxide emissions 


significantly. 
Hybrid cars and, ultimately, 


impressive, are not as high as 
they could be. And many models 
fail without a second chance. 
Take for example GM's tech- 
nically brilliant but short-lived 
EV1. This model was one of 
the first entirely electric cars 
in America, and was hailed as 
the “car of the future.” But the 


put over one billion dollars into 
the production of the cars and 
decided to end the line simply 
because of lack of buyer inter- 
est. 
Regardless of whether GM’s 
claims are valid, it is a fact that 
interest in these cars was low, 
even though a successful “zero- 
emission” car had been created. 


brid to hit mass markets in the 
US. It costs around $19,000 and 
gets an estimated 60 mpg in the 
city and 68 mpg on the inter- 
state. But in 2005, Honda sold 


fewer than 2,000 of these cars, - 


so the line was discontinued last 
month. 
As these examples show, the 
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When you next buy a car (which 
admittedly might not be for a 
while), consider buying a hy- 
brid, electric or even a hydrogen 
car. Botner 

Undoubtedly these vehicles 
have their own set of problems 
right now, but in a few years 
these problems will be resolved, 
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The National Aquarium in Baltimore does 


By JAVID HASHMI 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Well it’s been over a month 
and for returning students this 
article may not apply, but I’m 
sure there are some freshmen 
who still ask themselves: “With 
first semester grades being cov- 
ered and all, what is there to do 
during the daytime?” Well, let 
me offer some suggestions. 

Starting on campus, you can 
always take a walk over to the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. It’s 
right on campus, and the best 
part is that it’s free! We have ex- 
hibits including everyone from 


sn't only showcase sea life, t 
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Picasso to de Goya to Warhol. 

Not an art person? Why not 
take a Hopkins shuttle to Tow- 
son. I’m sure by now everyone 
knows about the Towson Mall, 
but there are also some specialty 
stores and lots of places to eat on 
or around York Road. My person- 
al favorite restaurant is “Bahama 
Breeze” next to Towson Mall. It’s 
a Bahamanian restaurant with a 
friendly atmosphere and there’s 
usually live music. The food and 
drinks are all spectacular (so 
don’t forget your i.d., fake or oth- 
erwise). 

Likewise you can always catch 
the shuttle or take a cab to the In- 
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Dut also exhibits reptiles, amphibians, birds and more. 


ner Harbor. Obviously there are 
places to eat, and there’s a medio- 
cre shopping center right by the 
water that you might be able to 
pass some time in, but that’s not 
the best part of the harbor. Lo- 
cated by the harbor, there’s Ori- 
ole Park at Camden Yards, which 
is great during baseball season, 
even if you don’t like the sport. 
Student tickets are five dollars, 
and I promise if you go with a 
group of people you'll have fun. 
There’s also M&T Bank Stadium, 
but tickets to see the Ravens 
might be a little more difficult to 
come by. 

If you're looking for local 
things to do during the day, the 
Baltimore Zoo is only a few miles 
from campus. There’s also the 
area right near Charles Village 
called Hampden. It’s only a short 
cab ride away or a walk if you're 
ambitious, near Wyman Park and 
40th street. There’s a plethora of 
tiny quirky stores that sell every- 
thing from vintage and designer 
clothing to antiques to handbags. 
To learn more, check out this 
Web site: http://www.hampdenmer- 
chants.com/id3.html. 

So regardless of what people 
say about Baltimore, there’s a lot 
to see and do during the day. All 
it takes is some ambition to get 
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By MELISSA ARTNAK 


Vhe Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Baltimore nightlife may seem 
to lack the glitz and glamour of 
every other major U.S. city, but 
there are still some gems that 
are likely to become your favor- 
ite place to 20 on a Friday night. 
It’s definitely worth shelling out 
Pim eitare (6) | lcci co)an delemers] om rine ce) 
leave the monotony of campus 
and check out these Charm City 
bars and clubs. 


THE BREWER’S ART 


Ask anyone about The Brew- 
er’s Art and they’re guaranteed 
to sing its praises. Located in 
Mount Vernon near Penn Sta- 
tion, this place manages to per- 
fect every feature of a quality 
bar, right down to having spe- 
cialtv beers brewed on site. As 
you can imagine, Brewer's Art 
places an emphasis on its ridic- 
ulously extensive selection of 
beer, though it also has a decent 
wine menu and serves standard 
mixed drinks and hard liquor. 

Brewer’s also has a fantas- 
tic general atmosphere — with 
two levels, lots of tables, corner 
booths and couches, the only 
time you'll get uncomfortably 
close to an unwanted stranger is 
when you're weaving your way 
to the bar. There isn’t a dance 
floor (which is a good thing in 
mv book), and the music is bet- 
ter than the typical top AQ) hits 
and misses 

The friendly, 
at Brewer's tends to be moder 
ately hip, definitely intellectual 


twenty-somethings. The conver 


eltelente arenelaie| 


cations you'll have will be more 


, 


meaningful than “Dude, I was 
so wasted last night.” You'll see 
at least a dozen people wearing 
dante oubanboatere| eyeglasses and, if 
you really luck out, you might 
even run into a Hopkins TA. 


RED MAPLE 


Chic is the first word that 
comes to mind when thinking 
about Red Maple. The lights are 
really dim, the music is rhythmi- 
cally exotic and the drinks are 
fancy (think of the kinds of cock- 
tails the characters on Sex and the 
City would order). Aside from be- 
ing a lounge at night, Red Maple 
also boasts being a tapas restau- 
rant in the early evening, serving 
dishes like Saigon Lettuce Wraps 
and Lamb Mini-Burgers. 

The crowd at Red Maple tends 
to be a little older, often with men 
wearing the same business suits 
rd atenace Ceavatcre mcr bub(omrclauatcmeaetacy 
but you'll never feel intimidated. 
There’s a small dance floor, com- 
plete with people playing Conga 
drums on Saturdays along to the 
beat of the DJ’s music choices. 
Different nights at Red Maple 
have themes and the dance music 
reflects them, such as Thursday 
“Boogaloo” nights, when salsa 
and mamba_ tunes practically 
force you to shake your money- 
maker. 

Another unique feature of eral 
Maple is that it has glass doors 
which lead to an open porch in the 
back of the club. It’s a very good 
idea to make use of this porch 
when things get a little bit too 
steamy for you on the dance floor, 
or if you want to have a conversa 
tion that doesn’t require having to 
shout over the blaring music. 


_ 





group of friends. 


THIRSTY DOG 


Pizza and beer are one of the 
best combinations in the world, 
and Thirsty Dog masters them 
both. As one of Federal Hill’s 
many establishments, you could 
start the night at Thirsty Dog and 
go on from there, but why bother 
leaving? Famous for its two mugs 
of beer for $3, Thirsty Dog even 
manages to appeal to people 
aren't fans of malt beverages, 
with its interesting flavors of beer 
(Blueberry, Peach and more). 

It can be tough to snag a booth 
to sit at with your friends on a 
busy night, so risking looking 
like a nerd by getting there early 
is worthwhile, since balancing 
your two-for-c mugs is rather 
difficult to accomplish when 
Siecbavebraveame) eleyivca corre) lee\ivan Fama gate 
crowd. The staff at Thirsty Dog 
goes above and beyond the usual 
friendly service, which adds to 
the fun, casual atmosphere. True 
to its name, Thirsty Dog is also a 
ie (oyeed au (aaa l bvaaay eleleye-(omeya barca ge (0) 
along for some weekend fun. 
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Sonar boasts the most univer- 
sal appeal for nighttime enter- 











tainment. As a concert venue, 
dance club, lounge and bar, it’s 
generally allows all ages for en- 
try but, of course, you have to 
be 21 to drink, so it’s a perfect 
option for underclassmen. The 
bands that play at Sonar range 
anywhere from DMX (Oct. 14) 
to Broken Social Scene (Nov. 6), 
so at least one of the acts com- 
ing up in the next few months 
should suit your tastes. 

The dance nights at Sonar are 
perfect for people whose idea of 
getting their groove on doesn’t 
include grinding with strangers. 
On the usual Friday night TaxLo 
party, quality DJs spin Arctic 
Monkeys, Devo and 50 Cent, 
back to back, which makes for 
some eclectic dancing. On TaxLo 
nights, the happy hour at Sonar 
iweTambarernerenle) harcxerele me (era] B 

The crowd at Sonar falls into 
hipster-ish and indie territory 
— if you think musicians are 
hot, you'll be happy to learn 
that most of Sonar’s patrons 
have that look down. But even if 
your style borders more on the 
preppy side, you should have 
raYomma colt) e) (om corel | Tayeameco lanl cova ale) (a 
in Sonar, as it is a place where 
pretty much anything goes. 
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An artist draws a visual representation of the DJ and excitement that make up Sonat 
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“Fall Break” 
Max McKenna 


Monday, Oct. 16, Hopkins is 
having a “Fall Break”, a totally 
artificial holiday with an aptly 
Orwellian name. Come on, we 
all know what this day off was 
called just a few short years ago: 
Columbus Day! But recently, Old 
Chris has become taboo, so now 
the bigwigs bring us “Fall Break” 
instead. By scheduling our day off 
a week after Columbus Day they 
think we won't notice the swap. 
But they’re not fooling anyone. 

Columbus Day is literally 
being evicted from America. I 
called my little sister the other 
day to see how her elementary 
school was preparing for this joy- 
ous holiday. I was shocked to dis- 
cover the teachers had planned 
absolutely no festivities. “No 
word-searches, no color-by-num- 
bers, nothing?” I asked despon- 
dently. “Nope,” she responded. 
“Columbus Day is literally being 
evicted from America, Max.” 

So I've decided to take advan- 
tage of my day off and celebrate 
the discovery of the New World! 
I know what you're going to say: 
“But Max, how can you? The Na- 
tive Americans, it was tragic, 
blah blah blah...” Come off it, 
stop living in the past! So Co- 
lumbus opened the flood gates 
for real-estate hungry Europeans 
who spread diseases and swin- 
dled the natives, but you have no 
problem occupying stolen land 
now, do you? I don’t see you hip- 
pies in AMR II lamenting the fact 
you're living on an old Indian 
burial ground. 

In this age of prude “Political 
Correctness,” we're in danger of 
losing America’s eighth most im- 
portant holiday. So I suggest to all 
of you with even a shred of con- 
tinental pride to join me on “Fall 
Break” and celebrate the Day of 
the Race, or as the Latinos call it 
“El Dia de Cristébal Colén.” Fol- 
lowing is an itinerary of my day 
to help you get your celebrative 
juices flowing, just in case you've 
forgotten how to commemorate 
Columbus Day. 

I'll wake up nice and late (I’m 
feeling 3:32 p.m.) and start my 


Emotion / Reason 
Hyun Kim 


Written in the 1930s, How to 
Win Friends And Influence People 
has remained as one of the most 
influential books on leadership. 
Its principles in this book have 
stood the test of time. Dale Carn- 
egie, a master of human nature, 
knew exactly how to peer into 
a person's ego and stroke it just 
right tosway him/her to his cause. 
He argues that success is only 15 
percent professional knowledge; 
the remaining 85 percent is the 
ability to assume leadership and 
arouse enthusiasm in others. He 
mentions: “In order to influence 
others without inspiring resent- 
ment or feelings of manipulation, 
one must see things through the 
eyes of others.” 

My favorite quote from this 
book is: “When dealing with 
people, remember you are not 
dealing with creatures of logic, 
but with creatures of emotion, 
creatures bristling with preju- 
dice and motivated by pride and 
vanity.” Most of the time, we as- 
sume that human are have strong 
logical reasoning and presum- 
ably we would be flawless. But 
the book reveals how you reason 
to react toward certain events. 
For instance you don’t necessar- 
ily vote your class representa- 
tive based on his/her merits, but 
certainly because she/he may be 
funny or you think his/her plan 
is brilliant. For the same reason, 
you like a comedian even though 
you don’t know what kind of per- 
son he/she really is. 

So if you have time for a book, 
check out How To Win Friends and 
Influence People, by Dale Carne- 
gie. This book will teach you why 
emotion is stronger than reason- 
ing! 


EVER WANTED TO 

RANT, ARGUE, WHINE, 

RAVE,PONDER, 

MOURN, OR LECTURE, 

TO, FOR, OR AGAINST 

ALL FELLOW 
DS? 

















Columbus Day with a hot mug 
of delicious Columbian coffee 
and a cup of Colombo yogurt. 
Then I'll plop in front of the TV 
and watch reruns of Columbo 
until my friend from Colum- 
bia University arrives. Together 
we'll take the train to the District 
of Columbia and see where the 
Chris-man first landed the Santa 
Maria. In the evening I'll throw 
a big Columbus Day party for all 
of my friends, but I’ll have to pick 
up some supplies at the Mall in 
Columbia before I columb up. Ev- 
eryone is invited by the way. — 
So if like me you wish to save 
Columbus Day from certain ex- 
tinction, I suggest you mimic my 
schedule to a C, and definitely 
come out to the party. If we Co- 
lumbians stick together we can 
show the fat cats that we're not 
going to take any “Fall Break.” 
Let’s let the world know Colum- 
bus’ spirit of rebellion is aliv 
and well! ‘ 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


LAURIE BAUMANN, WOMEN’S SOCCER 





When Baumann is in luck, so are fans 


By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Did you know senior forward 
Laurie Baumann of women’s soc- 
cer has an uncanny ability to spot 
four-leaved clovers? 

“I can spot them when I’m 
sprinting, walking, or even car- 
rying on a conversation,” she 
said. 

Most would call this luck. But 
don't be so sure. This is only one 
of many tricks Baumann has up 
her sleeve. 

This week’s star athlete be- 
witched Swathmore on Satur- 
day with three goals. Baumann’s 
magic lay dormant for quite some 
time (Saturday’s was her first goal 
since the season's second match). 
A thoughtful Baumann reflects 
on her second career hat trick, 
ultimately reaching a profound 
conclusion. 

“Tt felt good.” 

It sure did feel good, as the 
team celebrated a 4-0 victory. 
Baumann has played in all 12 
games this season while the Jays 


Giannetti and topped it off in the 
89th minute with the last leg of 
the hat trick. Junior midfielder/ 
defender Cassandra Vogel, who 
assisted Baumann for the final 
goal, expounded on Baumann’s 
profundity. 

“She knows how 
goals,” Vogel said. 

Baumann has had quite a ca- 
reer at Hopkins. She was named 
the Blue Jays’ Offensive Most 
Valuable Player her freshman 
year and is a 2005 conference 
champion. Hopkins’ last hat trick 
was almost exactly a year ago 
— a three-spot against Washing- 
ton, executed by none other than 
Baumann. 

With the sun setting on her fi- 
nal season as a Blue Jay, she said, 
“T still don’t really realize I’m a 
senior.” Baumann with be leav- 
ing the field for the last time this 
fall along with five other seniors. 
Since her freshman year, Bau- 
mann says the most important 
thing she’s learned is to “only 
worry about the things you can 
control, like how much effort 


to score 


” 
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snuck another one in the goal 16 
minutes later with help from se- 
nior forward/midfielder Kaitlin 





on the field. Sophomore mid- 
fielder/defender Jane O’Conner 
said, “She keeps the smiles on 


our faces ... she’s always a lot 
of fun.” Roommate and team- 
mate Vogel said, “She brings a 
ton of enthusiasm to the table.” 
Baumann was only four years old 
when she laced up her first pair of 
soccer cleats. She’s always been a 
huge sports fan and played three 
sports (cross country, basketball 
and soccer) in high school. 

“It was hard to choose only 
one sport in college,” she said. 
“Deciding to play soccer, though, 
is definitely not a choice I re- 


(ross country places high in Orlando 


Both men and women prove their speed with solid finishes at two separate Saturday tourneys 
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achieved 57th and 59th places. 

“The men ran by far the best 
race of the year, and ... it was one 
of the best collective efforts from 
a team in my eight years coach- 
ing here,” Head Coach Bobby 
Van Allen said. “We averaged 
26:45 last week and had only a 
43-second gap between our first 
and fifth runner.” 

The tightening of the team 
scores contributed to the men’s 
sixth place finish at the Disney 
Invitational. 

“For the most part, we ran 
phenomenally with everyone 
getting a new personal best,” 
Bronson said. In reference to the 
team’s improving scores, he said, 
“Competition amongst ourselves 
drives us harder and harder, but 
come race time, we know how to 
run and win as a team.” 

While Bronson, Brandon and 
five others ran in Florida, the rest 
of the men’s cross country team 
competed at the local Goucher 
College Invitational. This com- 
petition proved to be yet another 
commendable race for the Blue 
Jays, as the men placed six run- 
ners in the top 20 to win second 
place as a team. Once again, the 
Jays held a tight pack with sopho- 
more Doug Karlsberg in front at 
11th place at 28:36:49. He was fol- 
lowed closely by freshmen Adam 
Sierakowski in 12th and Graham 
Belton taking 13th. Senior Travis 
Koh, sophomore Dan Pike and se- 
nior Sam Olesky rounded out the 

top 20 with the 14th, 17th and 18th 
spots out of 87 runners total. 


This last weekend’s second 
and sixth place finishes follow an 
incredible first place win at the 
Wilmington College Invitational 
two weekends before. 

“We've run against 94 teams 
so far this season,” Van Allen 
said, “and the guys have lost to 
just one Division III school, that 
being the sixth-ranked team in 
the nation, NYU.” 

This repeated high level of 
performance has given the men’s 
team confidence as they enter the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships in a little more than two 
weeks. “Both men and women 
have goals of finishing in the top 
three in the conference for the 
first time in school history,” Van 
Allen said. “If we can repeat that 
[Orlando performance] at the 
conference and regional meet, 
we will do better than we ever 
have.” 

Similar to the men’s success, 
the Lady Jays witnessed accom- 
plishments both as a team and 
individually throughout the past 
weekend. At the Disney Classic, 
the women were led by freshman 
Laura Paulsen, who placed ninth 
out of 287 runners with a time of 
18:10:95, followed by freshman Na- 
dia McMillan in 42nd place with 
a time of 19:44:92. Juniors Angela 
Kaon and Javi Hartenstine along 
with freshman Mira Patel closed 
out the top five finishes with 72nd, 
76th and 80th places. The women 
placed eighth as a team overall 
out of the 36 competing. 

“We have the talent on the 
women’s side, but we have to 


learn to close that gap up and run 
in better packs,” Van Allen said 
of the discrepancy between the 
top Hopkins finishers. 

While seven runners competed 
in Florida, the rest of the women’s 
team put up an equally impres- 
sive performance at the Goucher 
Invitational. The team placed 
fourth out of nine teams, and had 
four runners take top 20 times. 
Senior Christina Medina was the 
first Blue Jay to finish in 13th place 
at 27:27:71. She was followed by 
sophomore Emma Hiza, junior 
Jacci Clauss and senior Jessica 
Chin in 16th, 17th and 19th plac- 
es respectively, with a difference 
of 23 seconds between first and 
fourth place Hopkins finishes. 

The consistent performance 
from the Lady Jays has left them 
undefeated by any Division III 
team this year and Coach Van Al- 
len does not expect it to happen 
this coming weekend either. This 
Saturday, both the men and wom- 
en will travel to the Gettysburg 
Invitational where they will face 
about 25 teams, three of which 
will be top teams from the South 
Region which Hopkins will be 
compared at the end of the year 
in NCAA criteria. The Blue Jays 
will also have the advantage of 
competing against Gettysburg, a 
fellow Conference school. 

“It will give us a good com- 
parison to them prior to the Con- 
ference meet,” Van Allen said. 

“The team feels pretty solid 
entering the last few races,” Patel 
said. Given their recent perfor- 
mances, they definitely should. 
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gret.” 

Not only is Baumann a star 
on the field, but she’s a star in 
the classroom. Although she’s a 
recipient of the Hodson Scholar- 
ship, the highest academic schol- 
arship given at Hopkins, she ad- 
mits the truth. 

“T am not the model student,” 
she said. “I tend to procrastinate. 
A lot.” 

Wednesday’s big game against 
Gettysburg is on her mind, but 
she said, “I’m more nervous 
about my Chem exam.” She's 
majoring in public health, with 
plans to get her master’s in health 
sciences before heading to medi- 
cal school. 

In the meantime, Baumann 
enjoys mashed potatoes, Zool- 
ander and the Detroit Tigers. In 
fact, she claimed, “The Tigers’ 
victory over the Yankees was the 
inspiration behind my hat trick.” 
Maybe it was the Detriot Tigers, 
a collection of four-eaved clovers 
or pure magic, but watching Bau- 
mann on the field, it’s clear her hat 
trick was more than just luck. 





Sports Shorts 


Last week, Head Coach Jim 
Margraff highlighted the need 
for his team to be more careful 
with the ball. Fortunately for the 
Jays, the Franklin & Marshall 
Diplomats didn’t heed (or hear) 


| any of this advice. 


In a brutally slow game, Hop- 


| kins forced five turnovers, held 


their opponent scoreless for the 
first three quarters and eventu- 
ally squeaked out a 14-7 victory. 
In a must-win contest, the Jays 
played with playoff intensity 
from the onset of the game until 
the final whistle. 

After securing an early two- 
touchdown lead, the offense 
became a bit overconfident and 


| struggled during the second half. 


But thanks to a stingy Jays’ de- 
fensive effort, the Diplomats were 
only able to cross the goal line 
on a fourth-quarter drive. After 
squandering a series of scoring 
chances in the first half, F&M 
quarterback Kyle Turner heaved 
a 61-yard bomb to wide-out Paul 
Sousa to narrow the Jays’ lead to 
seven points with 9:56 remain- 
ing. Driving slowly but surely, 
Hopkins looked as if it would 
have no problem with methodi- 
cally running out the remainder 


Football scores key Centennial win 
after capitalizing on F&M turnovers 


of a ticking game-clock,. 

But this was surely not the 
case; especially after sophomore 
quarterback Adam Waddell’s er- 
rant pass fell into the hands of 
surprised Diplomat Tim Barry. 
Turner then proceeded to move 
his team swiftly down the field 
until he found himself in the 
red-zone and on the verge of 
scoring. On the Hopkins 10- 
yard line, Franklin & Marshall 
ran a brilliant play, converging 
to one side of the field, leaving 
their star receiver Sousa with 
two hands up and in a great po- 
sition to score. 

Then fate intervened. By 
seemingly sheer luck, junior de- 
fensive back Dan Requena’s arm 
got a piece of the ball, allowing 
senior defensive back Chris 
Chauvin to intercept his second 
pass of the day. Chauvin, no 
doubt, played a stellar gamem 
overall, but it was junior strong 
safety Zach Rosswog who 
played his heart out. With 14 
tackles, one crucial pass break- 
up and one INT, Rosswog was 
the centerpiece to a Blue Jay de- 
fensive masterpiece. 


— Matthew E. Murray 


Water Polo struggles versus top west 
teams at Cali’s Convergence Tourney 


As the Jays struggled to stay 
floating above the .500 mark for 
wining percentage, Assistant 
Coach Kai Sung continued to em- 
phasize that this year’s version 
of Hopkins’ water polo squad 
was making due with one of the 
toughest schedules in all of Divi- 
sion III competition. That assess- 
ment keeps proving true. 

At the Convergence Tour- 
nament, hosted by Claremont 
Mudd Scripps from Oct. 6 to the 
8, the men got a bittersweet taste 
of a West Coast flavor of play. Led 
by junior goalie Chris Hutchens’ 
9-save performance, the Jays 
shared in the wealth of offense 
to be had against a porous Kings- 
men defensive front. Scoring 
13 goals courtesy of “working 
utilities,” junior Sean McCreery 
and sophomore Peter Davis both 
plugged the Jayssometimes-leaky 
offense on their way to beating 
No. 4 Cal Lutheran. Although 
Hopkins attained similar success 
against Claremont (achieving a 


10-8 victory), the team couldn't 
keep itself from sinking against a 
scary-good group from Redlands 
and an overachieving UC Santa 
Cruz contingent. Thankfully, 
the Jays retained their vital signs 
throughout both losses. 

By taking Redlands to the 
brink in an entertaining over- 
time match, the Jays undoubt- 
edly struck a bit of fear into the 
hearts of the nation’s No.1 Divi- 
sion III team. And in the Santa 
Cruz loss, it comes as good news 
to know that two talented fresh- 
men, utility Reid Fox and driver 
Kyle Gertridge, were getting 
quite involved in the mixture of 
a somewhat sporadic offense, as 
both scored goals. 

The Jays record stands at a 
modest 10-11. But the experience 
this young team garners against 
top competition will prove in- 
valuable both this season and 
for years to come. 


— Matthew E. Murray 





Volleyball topples Swarthmore in five sets 
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suffering a heartbreaking (and 
questionable) defeat, it will be in- 
teresting to see how the team re- 
covers and attacks their next few 
matches. 

“Tt was a tough break for the 
team,” Pennewill said. “But we 
can’t hit .144 as a team. We can’t 
have only four players showing 
up each match. We have to have a 
team effort to beat the best teams 
in the league.” 

It will take a team effort for 
the Blue Jays to regroup as they 
take on tough opponents Haver- 
ford and Dickinson in their next 
few matches. The Blue Jays have 
finished the toughest part of their 
schedule, which featured matches 
against the preseason No. 1 and 
2 teams in the conference (F&M 
and Gettysburg). From here on 
out, though, it will be up to the 
Blue Jays to prove they belong in 
the postseason tournament and 
in the same breath as the Bullets 
and Diplomats. 

Despite the tough loss to 
Franklin & Marshall, there was 
a bright spot last week: a 3-2 win 


at Swarthmore last 
Wednesday (26-30, 30- 
17, 30-23, 34-36, 15-13). 
While some players be- 
lieved that the match 
shouldn't have gone 
to five games, the Jays 
demonstrated an abil- 
ity to pull out a victory 
in a long match. 

In this match, the 
Blue Jays received a 
record-setting perfor- 
mance from Lewis. 
The setter notched a 
school-record 75 assists 
in the five-game match, 
continuing her streak 
of outstanding play. 

“Tt all comes back to 
my teammates,” Lewis 
said. “They made good 
passes to me, and my 
teammates were able to put the 
ball away when I passed to them.” 

As the Blue Jays try to earn 
their way into the top half of 
the Centennial Conference, Pen- 
newill still knows his team has 
work to do. 

“Im not happy with the way 
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Sophomore Adrienne Young's hard spike is blocked. 


we've been playing,” he said. 
“We still aren’t making teams 
earn their points. We are giving 
them too much with unforced er- 
rors. That needs to change.” 

After playing Dickinson on Oct. 
11, the Jays play at home Saturday 
at 1 a.m. against Haverford. 
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total points are also second to 
McAbee’s 19. 

Still although he definitely ap- 
preciated the timely pass from 
Aronberg, Gauna gave most of 
the credit to McAbee, who made 
the play to get Aronberg the ball 
in the first place. 

“My goal was a great indi- 
vidual effort by Ben, who took 
the ball down the left sideline 
and beat three defenders before 
driving a low cross across the 
box,” Gauna said. “Then Ryan 
touched it back to me, and | 
struck the ball hard and low 
to the left corner from about 16 
[feet] out.” 

Hopkins was on the offensive 
for just about the entire game, 
managing to fire 32 shots in the 
direction of Haverford goalie 
Jim Wiltsee and continuously 
keeping the pressure on thé 
Haverford defense. Haverford 
accrued only seven. This dif- 
ferential was key in keeping the 
Haverford defenders on their 
feet and also in giving the Hop- 
kins defenders plenty of energy 
to finish the shutout that they 
had started. ‘ 

In fact the shutout was senior 
goalie Danny Coble’s seventh 
in a row and his ninth for the 
year, a new career high. He is 
currently leading the Centen- 
nial Conference in goals against 
average, save percentage and 
— not surprisingly — shut- 
outs. He’s been recently named 
both the conference’s Defensive 
Player of the Week and to the 
D3Kicks.com Team of the Week, 
which awards outstanding play 
in Division III. 

Coble’s play has been par- 
ticularly important recently, as 


SPORTS 


M. Soccer handles its conference foes 





MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior forward Moath Hamzeh fails to elevate in time for a potential header as his Gettysburg opponent leaps to clear the ball. 


the lack of production on the 
offensive side of the ball has en- 
sured that the play of the defense 
— and, in particular, Coble — is 
absolutely vital as the end of the 
season approaches. 

Still, even with the recent 
winning streak and the increas- 


ing number of chances that have 
come the way of the offense, the 
fact that the Jays have scored only 
four goals in the past four games 
has not pleased any member of 
the team, least of all the coaching 
staff. 

“We've been getting a lot of 
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October 10 NSCAA/adidas Poll 
Division [ll Women’s Soccer 


1. Messiah (Pa.] 
2. Trinity (Texas) 


Y-Or 
4. The aieee oN ; 
5. Calvin (Mich) 
6. Western Conn. State 
7. Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
8. UC of Santa Cruz 
9. Denison (Ohio) 
10. Univ. of Rochester (N.Y. 
11. Wheaton (Mass.) 
12. JOHNS HOPKINS 
13. Willamette (Ore.) 
14. Washington (Mo.) 
15. DePauw IInd.) 
16. Hardin-Simmons (Texas) 
17. Wheaton (IL) 
18. Washington & Lee 
19. Ithaca (N.Y.) 
— 20. Whitworth (Wash.) 
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. Williams - 
5. Ohio Wesleyan 
6. Stevens Tech. (N.J.) 
7. Hobart 
8. Redlands (Calif.) 
9. Dominican (Ill) 
10. N.C. Wesleyan 
11. JOHNS HOPKINS 
12. U.C. Santa Cruz 
13. Wesleyan (Conn.} 
14. Montclair State 
15. Case Western 
16. Plattsburgh State 
17. Centre (Ky.) 
18. Washington & Lee 
19. NJ. City University 
20. Amherst 


the ball into the left corner of the 
goal, increasing the Jay’s lead to 
3-1. 

The Diplomats proved unable 
to overcome the two-goal lead. 
Blue Jays freshman defender 
Chantal Serle lead the defense, 
and limited Franklin & Marshall 
to only five shots in the second 
period. Dayna Eng had 11 saves, 
four in the second half. Frank- 
lin & Marshall’s goalie Morgan 
Woodward had 8 saves. 

“We developed a slightly dif- 
ferent game plan and the team 
executed beautifully,” Head 
Coach Megan Callahan said. 
“Even though they scored first, 
I was confident that the team 
would battle back.” 

“It was a good win ... it was 
a challenge for us since it’s a dif- 
ferent surface to play on,” junior 
defender Kristin Strief said. 

Junior midfielder Lucy Web- 
ster also felt positive about the 
win, focusing on the accumula- 
tive effort made by her team-on- 
the-rise. 

“Everyone works well togeth- 
er and the flow of play is really 
good,” Webster said. 

The Blue Jays now face Dick- 
inson College and Haverford 
College at Homewood Field on 
Wednesday at 5 p.m. and Sat- 
urday at 1 p.m. Dickinson is 5- 


fg 
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October 10 NSCAA adidas Pol 
Division Ill Men’s Soccer 


1. Trinity (Texas) 
2 Messiah (Pa.) 


(11-0-0) 
(9-0-1) 
LdDeLlaces 
(9-0-0) 
(8-0-2) 
(9-0-2) 
(11-1-0) 
(11-1-0) 
(12-1-0) 
(12-0-0) 
(12-1-0) 
(11-1-0) 
(8-0-1) 
(12-1-0) 
(10-1-1] 
(9-2-2} 
(9-1-0) 
(9-0-1) 
(11-1-0) 
(9-1-0) 
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6, and like Hopkins, has lost to 
Swarthmore and won against 
Muhlenberg. 

These upcoming games will 
be very important in determin- 


ing exactly where No. 19 Hop- 


kins currently stands among the 
Centennial Conference competi- 
tion. ; 

“Our goal is to win the next 
six games so that we can,host the 


- 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman forward Andrea Vandersall prepares to pass during the Gettysburg game. 


conference tournament,” Strife 
said. “This goal will not be easy 
as there is no single team is cur- 
rently running away with the di- 
vision.” 

“We have to make a statement 
because the competition in the 
conference is really high right 
now,” Webster said. “It is hard to 
distinguish who the top teams 
are.” 








scoring opportunities, espe- 
cially in the first half, when we 
came out super strong,” Assis- 
tant Coach Jeff Grosser said. “We 
haven't been finishing on those 
opportunities.” 

Although these 1-0 games 
have been working as of late, 
the Jays realize that they are 
skating on very thin ice right 
now, especially with the last 
few games of the season and 
the playoffs creeping up on 
them. 

“Against higher-ranked, more 
competitive teams than 
teams we've been playing lately, 
we're not going to have as many 
chances and we're going to have 
to put away at least one to win,” 
Grosser said. 

Still the chemistry is flowing 
among the midfielders and for- 
wards, and the team’s current 
challenges are ones that many 
teams would love to have the op- 
portunity to face. 

In addition the players believe 
that a problem like a dearth in ac- 
tual scoring, while certainly frus- 
trating, is one that can be solved 
much more easily than, say, a lack 
of offense in general. 

“Because of a lack of finish- 
ing, we couldn’t put the game 
away ... we just did not do it,” 
said Gauna. “On the bright side, 
our offense did look like it was 
back to where it was at the peak 
of our performance earlier in the 
year.” 

Now, with the team getting 
ready for its final stretch of the 
regular season, the Blue Jays can 
see the finish line, and a confer- 
ence championship would be an 
ideal way to validate all the hard 
work that the players have put in 
since mid-August. 

Not to mention the champion- 
ship means the opportunity to 
host the conference tournament. 

Both of Hopkins’ next two 
games are at home, with the Jays 
hosting Swarthmore on Saturday 
and Acadia on Wednesday. Both 
games start at 4 p.m. 
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icture this: It is 10:52 
p.m. in an empty sta- 
dium and, while sit- 
ting by your lonesome 
as the torrid rains come 
crashing down, you wonder out 
loud how on earth you're going 
to get home from the “safest” dis- 
trict in America. As you publicly 


| ponder, a member of the Robert 


Fitzgerald Kennedy (RFK) Sta- 
dium field crew comes sauntering 
out of the bullpen with a squee- 
gee in one hand and a towel in the 
other. The 300 or so fans that were 
the stadium 
stop and erupt into a humorous 
smattering of cynical cheers. The 
belly of the fourth-oldest ballpark 
in the major leagues rumbles with 
the echoes of 45 forsaken years 
as shirtless men 
engage in per- 


chants. While the 
rain begins to 
halt, the PA voice 
overtakes your 
attention. 

“Tonight’s 
game is sched- 
uled to begin at |\/i> 
11:30 pm. Thank — 
you for your pa- 
tience.” For some 
rea- 
son, maybe be- 
cause of the quick rush of adrena- 
line to your head or quite possibly 
out of gratitude that your four- 
hour wait is finally coming to an 
end, you leap to your feet, raise 
your arms up high, and scream at 
the top of your lungs, “Praise be 
to Ruth!” 

In one of the most supernatu- 
ral, unbelievable or as Washing- 
ton Nationals’ Head Coach Frank 
Robinson puts it, “eerie” games to 
have ever been played, the once 
wild-card contending Philadel- 
phia _ Phillies 





The dumbest fan in all 
of professional sports 


ing the field, I was immediately 
convinced that my efforts to see a 
ball game were doomed. Not until 
after my accompanying friend in- 
formed me, I was embarrassingly 
unaware that this one game had 
to be played: the Phillies were in 
the midst of a heated wild-card 
chase with only four days remain- 
ing. | took a glance at the sparse 
showing of fans that surrounded 
me and realized that the majority 
of them were rowdy, rancorous 
Philly “phanatics.” Soon the sound 
of “E-A-G-L-E-S” yells (for Phila- 
delphia’s proud football team) and 
“MVP” screams (for the “heme- 
town’ hero, first baseman Ryan 
Howard) reverberated against my 
eardrums. Simultaneously, my 
eyes were blinded by the shirtless 
contingent 
of charac- 
ters rambling 
about the 
stands coax- 
ing passive 
persons (or 
sometimes 
waking sleep- 
ing ones) in 
order to start a 
weak version 
of the wave. 

EL Onus ris 
passed,  nu- 
merous _ hot- 
dogs were consumed, and plenty of 
hot chocolate was drank before the 
rain lightened to a drizzle. While I 
traveled through the curves and 
contours of RFK, I noticed how 
soaked the warning track, bull- 
pens and spots in the outfield had 
become. If I hadn’t known any 
better, I would have guessed D.C. 
had just suffered through the tail- 
end of a Chinese monsoon. As I 
concluded my adventure through 
the stadium armory, I received a 
sports epiphany: These fans, these 
rain-soaked, 





were beaten by 
the lowly Na- 
tionals, 3-1, in 
front of an es- 
timated crowd 
of 324 on Sept. 
27. Although 
the match-up 
was simply a 
division rivalry 
game, and even 
though the 
score/margin appeared to be as 
ordinary as any, the nine innings 
played throughout the course of a 
late Thursday night and an early 
Friday morning were anything 
but mundane. 

As I exited the train station 
earlier that evening, I caught my 
first glimpse of the behemoth. 
Looking like a deformed latrine 
for a Greek god, the stadium was 
dimly lit against an overcast sky. 
The view was inarguably depress- 
ing. As I walked up to the ticket 
booth, the lady from whom I was 
supposed to buy my ticket com- 
menced picking her nose. I quick- 
ly switched lines. After buying 
my three dollar ticket (that’s right, 
only three George Washingtons 
will gain you admittance into 
D.C’s finest sports venue), I was 
greeted by the displeased snorts 
of the bullish ticket-ripper. 

Every spot in every section 
looked to be available, soI plopped 
my behind into the most uncom- 
fortable seat I could find. Staring 
at the drip-drops hitting the tarp 
and the wetness now blanket- 


sky. 


Looking like a de- 

formed latrine for a 
Greek god, the sta- 
dium was dimly lit 
against an overcast 


disgruntled 
fans with grum- 
bling stomachs, 
monstrous 
hangovers and 
boring full-time 
jobs were the 
purest of pure 
fans. 

After wait- 
ing four hours 
before I even 
saw Phillies shortstop Jimmy Rol- 
lins stretch his groin muscle and 
Nationals second basemen Jose 
Vidro throw some long tosses, I 
couldn't believe what I was begin- 
ning to hear. Phillies fans (and what 
Nationals supporters remained), 
were shouting encouragements 
to coaches, rooting for their city’s 
players, vehemently ragging the 
opposing team, and displaying 
an enthusiasm I haven’t seen in 
crowds of over 100,000. Everyone 
stayed standing, living or dying 
on each pitch. 

I arrived home at 4 a.m. to my 
roommate’s surprise. As I ambled 
towards my bed, he asked me 
about the game. I briefly told him 
about the late start, the crazy fans, 
and the oddly lovable ugly-duck- 
ling of a stadium. At that point, I 
asked myself that question again: 
Why I was stupid enough to stick 
around in that stadium, in that 
part of the city, for that seemingly 
unimportant game for that long? I 
paused, reminisced, looked at my 
camera, and thought out loud: 

“How am I still breathing?” 





Women’s soccer washes out the Garnet Tide 


Swarthmore is the latest victim for the No. 12 Lady Jays; Goalie Dayna Eng dominant in win 
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her career as a Blue Jay that she 
managed a two-goal showing. 
She was assist- 
ed on the play 
by junior mid- 
fielder Cassan- 
dra Vogel who 
fed her the ball 
from the side. 

Not to take 
anything away 
from the fan- 





“Our goal is to go 
undefeated in the 
conference ... we will | 
be doing whatever we 
can to make that hap- 


favor by playing a flat back-four 
defense. A number of off-sides 
calls were made on the overea- 
ger Garnet for- 
wards as they 
were caught in 
front 5 times 
before the ball 
was played. 
“We have 
worked really 
hard on shut- 
ting down the 


tastic offensive pen.” other team’s 
showing, but offense and be- 
the vaunted — HEAD CoacH LEO ing the starting 
Blue Jay defense point of our 


performed ad- 

mirably once again, keeping its 

opponent to six shots or less for 

the fifth game this season. 
Swarthmore tried their best to 

keep the pressure on the Hopkins 

defense, but the Jays returned the 


attack,” Vogel 

said. “Our forwards have also 

made our job a lot easier by put- 

ting the ball in the back of the net 

and taking some of the pressure 
off of us.” 

As the Lady Jays journey into 


x 


the home stretch of the 2006 sea- 
son, they plan to hold steady 
and stick to the same game plan. 
The substitution pattern that has 
brought them the great success 
they’ve achieved this year will 
more than likely stay the same. 

“I’m hoping that we were able 
to gain some confidence from the 
three games this past week [be- 
cause] we will need that for the 
rest of the season,” Coach Weil 
said. “Our goal is to go undefeat- 
ed in the conference and host the 
Conference Tournament, so we 
will be doing whatever we can to 
make that happen.” 

The girls will take their act on 
the road this week as the team 
looks toimprove their impressive 
record of 11-2. The Jays hope to 
protect their flawless conference 
record on Wednesday against 
Gettysburg College. 
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Div You Know? 


In the era of corporate naming rights, 
not even game times are immune aN 
sponsorships. The Chicago White 4 
just signed a deal with a well-know 
convenience store, agreeing to start 
weeknight games at 7:11 p.m. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Water Polo vs. Bucknell 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
Water Polo vs. Princeton 12 p.m 
F. Hockey vs. Haverford 1 p.m, 
Volleyball vs. Haverford 1 p.m, 
M. Soccer vs. Swarthmore 4 p.m. 





INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Baumann gets lucky 


Put away your rabbit's feet, 
women’s soccer fans. Senior for- 
ward Laurie Baumann has all the 
luck you need. Was it a four-leaf 
closer that helped her to a hat 
trick? Page A10. 


Ruifled Feathers: 
Who roots for a winner? 


Now that the MLB playoffs are 
in full swing (pun intended), it’s 
time to reflect on the real fans. 
The ones who go nuts for their 
mathematically-eliminated team. 
Even the rain. Page A11. 


Football nabs crucial 
Centennial win 


For most of the season, turn- 
overs were the Jays’ worst enemy. 
Against Franklin & Marshall, 
they were their best friend. Hop- 
kins capitalized on five of them 
and won 14-7, Page A10. 





COURTESY OF LAURA MANOFSKY 
Senior Travis Koh passes up a Rowan 
runner during the Goucher Invitational. 


X-Country 1s 
blowing by 
Division Hil 
competition 


By ARTHIKA CHAN- 
DRAMOHAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After watching the Blue Jay 
runners this past weekend, the 
rest of the Centennial Conference 
has to be running scared. 

Both the men’s and women’s 
teams split up for the Disney 
Classic and the Goucher Invita- 
tional on Saturday, Oct. 7. The 
top seven runners from either 
team traveled to Orlando, FI. to 
compete against more than 200 
other runners from an array of 
Divisional schools. Both teams 
delivered impressive results. 

The men finished sixth out of 
30 schools with a total score of 
183, just points behind four Di- 
vision I schools. The University 
of Central Florida won the Invi- 
tational with a score of 60 and 
all five of its qualifying runners’ 
scores under 30 points. All quali- 
fying Blue Jay times were simi- 
larly under 50 points and in the 
top 60 finishes of the 239 times. ' 

Junior Patrick Brandon led 
the team with a personal best 
time this season (26:22:25), good 
for 26th place. Brandon was fol- 
lowed closely by fellow Blue Jays 
junior James Bronson, sopho- 
more Geoff Nunns and fresh- 
man Noah Jampol, who took 
the 40th, 41st and 42nd places, 
respectively. Junior Jason Chi- 
ang and freshman David Sigmon 
followed as the fifth and sixth 
Jays to finish, only 20 seconds 
behind the first pack and overall 
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W. Soccer obliterates Washington 9-0 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If there’s one thing we've 
learned from watching the No. 
11 women’s soccer team of 2006, 
it’s that they don’t dwell on their 
losses. After a tough defeat by 
the perennial powerhouse Col- 
lege of New Jersey last Monday 
night that snapped a five-game 
winning streak, the Lady Jays 
bounced back nicely to claim a 
big win, shutting out Washing- 
ton College by a score of 9-0. 

“We thought we played well 
Monday night on a difficult sur- 
face and against one of the best 
teams in the country,” Head 
Coach Leo 
Weil said. “It 
took us a little 
while to get 
| going against 

Washington, 
| but once we did, there was no 

stopping us.” 
| The cold and rain didn’t seem 
| to bother the girls on Saturday 
| night as they successfully de- 

fended their home turf for the 
| fourth time in a row, beating 
| Swarthmore College by a score 
| of 4-1. In doing so, the Jays kept 
| their undefeated conference win- 
| ning streak alive. 
| To top it off, the playoff-con- 
tending Blue Jays notched their 
| 10th total win of the season, 


| | which makes this the 11th con- 


| secutive year the team has ac- 
crued 10 or more victories. 

The Jays were noticeably ardent 
and quite intense against the Gar- 
net from the get-go, as senior mid- 
fielder Kaitlin Giannetti was dealt 
a yellow card within the first 30 
| minutes of the game. The referee 
called the penalty once he saw Gi- 
annetti knock the midfielder she 

was marking to the ground. 
| “We have such longstanding 
rivalries with teams in our con- 
ference like Swarthmore, Dick- 
inson, Gettysburg, and Haver- 
ford,” Giannetti said. “It really 
[motivates] us to play more ag- 
gressive.” 

_The first goal of the game 
came in the last five minutes of 
the first half, as senior forward 
Laurie Baumann posted her first 
goal of the season courtesy of an 
assist by sophomore midfielder 
Lisa Irizarry. 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For a Blue Jay squad on the 
war path, there is no time for di- 
plomacy. 

The field hockey team beat 
the Franklin 
& Marshall 
Diplomats for 
the first time 
since 1999 
in a decisive 
3-1 victory. 
The victory brings their Centen- 
nial Conference record to 3-1 and 
keeps them in a tie for third place 
with McDaniel College. Being the 
unfortunate recipient of a demor- 
alizing loss, F&M (2-3) now lan- 
guishes in a sixth-place tie with 
Muhlenberg and Dickinson. 

The opening minutes of last 
Saturday’s game appeared to be 
in the Diplomats’ favor as senior 
midfielder Brenna Dolphin ran 
down the field and scored unas- 
sisted. Only 11:08 into the game, 
Dolphin’ ball came within inch- 
es of the Blue Jays senior goalie 
Dayna Eng’s outstretched arms. 





Nevertheless, the Hopkins 
players were not discouraged. 
The Lady Jays and the Diplomats 
battled back and forth, as the 
Diplomats continued to unsuc- 
cessfully out-shoot the Blue Jays 
thanks to the brick wall that is 
Dayna Eng. At 28:39 mark in the 
first half, sophomore forward 
Adair Landy passed to sopho- 
more forward Emily Miller. Mill- 
er moved left, split her defenders 
and then shot the ball past the 
Diplomat’s goalie Morgan Wood- 
ward right in front of the net. 

With the game tied at 1-1, the 
Blue Jays continued their offen- 
sive strike. A little over five min- 


y 


¥ 





I. Hockey ends 7 





In an uncharacteristic pep 
talk from the customarily stoic 
head coach during halftime, Weil 
looked to inspire his Jays. 

“Every team we play for the 
rest of the season will be trying 
to spoil ours and stop us from 
reaching our goals,” Weil said. 

The Jays then went on to dom- 
inate the game in the second half. 
They wasted no time in putting 
Swarthmore in a 2-0 hole as Gi- 
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annetti found the back of the net 
in the third minute of the second 
half. In a great attempt to save 
the goal, Swarthmore goalie, 
Anna de Regt, dove and even 
made contact with the wet ball, 
but the shot was too slippery and 
moved slightly out of her reach. 
The Garnet Tide answered 
back quickly as they snuck in a 
goal of their own just minutes 
after. The point was scored by 


ear drought vs. F&M 





HI NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore forward Katie Wong fights for a loose ball during the first half of play. 


utes later, with only 20 seconds 
left in the half, sophomore for- 
ward Adair Landy took advan- 
tage of Amy Soergel’s rebounded 
shot and sneaked it by Franklin 
& Marshall’s Woodward. The 
Jays now held the advantage and 
momentum going into halftime. 

Despite a Diplomat shooting 


advantage through the first half, _ 


the Blue Jays led 2-1. Dayna Eng’s 


7 saves in the first half allowed. 


the Jays to acquire the lead, but 
in the second half the Blue Jays 
would need to control the tempo 
of play to win the game. Having 
adjusted to a different type of 
play, including playing on grass 


© 


and not turf, the Jays took the 
field resolved to keep their newly 
gained lead. 

“Things definitely got a little 
hungry out on the field, but we 
kept our composure and came 
out with a nice win,” sophomore 
forward Emily Miller said. 

The two teams battled back 
and forth, neither gaining an 
advantage over the other. Then 
Emily Miller broke down the 
field and saw Andrea Vandersall 

- open on the left side. Drawing 
the defenders toward her, Em- 
ily Miller passed the ball to An- 
drea Vandersall who smacked 
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| . . SHIV GANDHI/ NEWS-LETTER 
Senior defense Lindsey Kimura recovers an important turnover much to her opponent's dismay during another Blue Jay victory. 


forward Katie Kanuka off one 
of the many penalty free kicks 
in the match. However, the Gar- 
nets’ comeback was short-lived 
as the offensive momentum was 
promptly turned back in the di- 
rection of the Jays. Laurie Bau- 
mann headed the ball into the 
net off a kick by Kaitlin Giannetti 
to put Swarthmore in the hole by 
two points again and give the 
Jays some insurance. 

Baumann would later put the 
exclamation point on the night 
by completing the hat trick on 
the 19th and last shot of the 
game from Hopkins. It was the 
second time Baumann scored in 
the game and the third time in 
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V’ball loses 


by a hair to 
Diplomats 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For every team there is a turn- 
ing point in the season: a triumph 
over incalculable odds, a key 
injury that allows teammates to 
rally around the fallen soldier, a 
point that turns around a match. 
The way the 
Hopkins vol- 
leyball team 
rebounds 
and reacts 
from a heart- 
breaking loss 
at Franklin & Marshall last Satur- 
day may provide this moment for 
the Blue Jays. Otherwise they’ll 
only be licking their wounds 
from a match gone wrong. 

After an extremely controver- 
sial call by both referees in the 
match, taking match point away 
from the Blue Jays and, at the 
same time, allowing the Diplo- 
mats to tie the game and rally for 
victory in the fifth and deciding 
game, Blue Jays players couldn't 
find words to describe the disap- 
pointment. 

“We have a bad taste in our 
mouth after that match,” senior 
libero and co-captain Lizzie Kay 
said. “Hopefully this will fuel the 
team to make sure we play them 
again.” 

The Blue Jays dropped to 11-10 
on the season and 2-2 in Centen- 
nial Conference play, while the 
Diplomats stand in first place and 
look to be in control of the confer- 
ence. It was that much more im- 
portant that the Blue Jays put up 
a fight, before falling in the end 
(30-21, 29-31, 30-25, 25-30, 21-19). 

Head Coach Scott Pennewill 
has stressed to his team all sea- 
son the importance of forcing 
extra games, and this match was 
the best example yet of Going so. 
The Blue Jays used strong per- 
formances by sophomores set- 
ter Amanda Lewis and opposite 
Kim Jackanich, each of whom tal- 
lied a double-double. Lewis had 
68 assists and 23 digs, while Jack- 
anich contributed 19 kills and 16 
digs. Junior outside hitter Natalia 
Fijalkowski had a strong show- 
ing with 11 kills, and the always- 
steady Kay added 29 digs. 

But the past is the past for 
the Blue Jays, and now, after 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 








Coble, M. Soccer notch ninth 
shutout of dominant season 


Gauna scores lone goal in a 1-0 nailbiter against Haverford 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Already good at winning their 
games, the players on the men’s 
soccer team also seem to have 
fun making each and every game 
exciting. The final outcome is 
constantly in doubt until the fi- 
nal whistle blows. 

This past Satur- 
day was no differ- 
ent, as the visiting 
Blue Jays knocked 
off the Haverford 
College Fords in yet 
another close game, 
1-0. The win was 
Hopkins’ eighth in 
a row and 12th over- 
all, putting the team 
at 12-1 overall and 
5-0 in the Centen- 
nial Conference, and 
keeping them two 
points ahead of sec- 
ond-place Franklin 


& Marshall. 
The win was also 
good enough to 


bump the team up 
two places in the Di- 
vision III rankings, 
from 13th to a tie for 
11th place overall. 
Sophomore  for- 


4 


oy 
- 


ward Nick Gauna was able to get 
the lone goal midway through 
the first half on a pass from fresh- 
man midfielder Ryan Aronberg. 
The goal was Gauna’s fourth 
of the year, putting him right 
behind junior midfielder and 
co-captain Ben McAbee. His 15 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Sophomore midfielder Nick Guana prepares for his shot. 
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* | Capoeira’s 
=) moves are 
deadly art 


| By SAM ENGEL 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





























































Imagine two men spinning around 
one another in fluid orbit as a crowd 
encircles them, singing and clapping 
intently. As the men dance, one swiftly 
| explodes from a low hover onto his 
hands, whirling one leg above him and 
then sailing it toward his opponent. 
Nearly synchronized, the other man 
lowers his body and folds at the hip, 
just evading attack as his opponent’s 
leg washes a breeze over his back. The 
crowd sings on to the rhythm of the 
berimbau. A few call out, “Capoeira 
brasileira) meu compadre,” and the 
others answer, “é de matar.” Their 
words, translated from Portugeuse, 
are, “Brazilian Capoeira, my comrade,” 
and then, “is deadly.” 

The men continue circling each 
| other, exploding from crouches into 
handstands and cartwheels. Theirs is 
a conversation of martial kinetics; they 
speak the silent language of arms and 
legs, timing and.movement, planning 
and precision. 

This scene ‘may sound distant in 
time or space, but in fact, some of the 
players of this game live right here in 
Baltimore. The Homewood campus is 
home to JHU’s capoeira club. A club 
with aspirations beyond recreational 
fun, they aim to cultivate an environ- 
| ment where learning and dedication 
are highly regarded, and respect is in 
no short supply. Alex Lo, a student at 
the School of Public Health, feels that 
capoiera is unique among the martial 
arts clubs. “You.don’t have to bow 
down to anyone, or call anyone sir, 
but there is a lot of respect within the 
group and a strong sense of commu- 
nity,” she said, 

Sitting within a circle of club mem- 
bers, barefoot as-they stretch on the 
mat-covered floor, I hear a wave of 
friendly chuckles followed by a conced- 
ing chorus: “We do a lot together, we 
party together.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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* The Hopkins arts com- 
munity put on a selec- 
tion of student plays for 
this fall’s Witness Show- 
case, Bé. 


CALENDAR 


* Actor Jason Alexander, 
perhaps better known 
as__ Seinfeld’s George 
Costanza, comes to 
speak as part of the MSE 
Symposium, BIO. 


CarTOONS 


* Hey man, try your hand 
at filling in De Blanks this 
week — it’s a toughy, B9. 
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Make the most of — Leave Baltimore behind. at 


FALL BREAK Focus 


east for a while 


en us ae Plcaners is 


a weekend at JHU 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Although a lot of people de- 
cide to spend fall break basking 
in the luxuries of being at home 
— mom’s home cooking, visiting 
your old friends from high school 
and capitalizing on the fall sales 
at the mall — home is just a bit 
too much of a trek for a fair share 
of Hopkins students. 

Never fear, kiddos, you don’t 
have to sit around, bored out of 
your mind while catching up on 
reading all those novels for Liter- 
ary Criticism. Instead grab a cou- 
ple friends stranded on campus for 
the long weekend, and get creative 
with your weekend activities! 


Stuff Your Face, Get Your Shot 
at Fame and See the Coolest 
Band Ever: This Weekend in 
Washington, D.C. 

Just a short drive or a quick 
MARC Train away, Washington, 
D.C. is the most convenient way 
to get the most bang for your 
traveling buck (you can spend 


the money 
you saved on 
tacky souve- 
nirs). 

You al- 
ready know 
about all the 
usual stuff 
you can do 
in D.C. — the 


museums, 
the shopping, 
the _ political 
and historical 
activities. But 
you probably 
don’t know 
that there are 
some special 
events hap- 
pening inD.C. 
this upcom- 
ing weekend, 
and you can 
spend the day 
there, guilt- 
free, since 
you have an 
extra day to 
do all those pesky homework as- 
signments. 

On Saturday afternoon, from 
11 am. to 4 p.m. you can go 

.to the Taste of Georgetown, a 
unique and special festival in 
which D.C/s finest restaurants 
serve up sample dishes and com- 
plementary wines for a mere $5 
per restaurant or $20 for five res- 
taurants. Check out http://www. 
tasteofgeorgetown.com if you want 
to gorge on food while listening 
to live jazz and blues music in the 
lovely autumn weather. And try. 
not to eat breakfast beforehand, 
either. 

If stuffing your face isn’t your 
thing, you could check out a con- 
cert at one of D.C’s hippest venues. 
You might have to do some extra 
work and track down a spare tick- 
et since this show’s already sold 
out, but if you're extra lucky and 
can find a way to get into the Jenny 
Lewis and the Watson Twins per- 
formance at the 9:30 Club, you will 
definitely not be disappointed. 

In case that falls through, you 
can catch TV on the Radio at the 
9:30 Club later that night, or you 
could see Minus the Bear at the 
Black Cat, both of which would 
also be high quality shows. See 
http://www.blackcatdc.comandhttp:// 
www.930.com for show times. 

Last but certainly not least, if 
you want to get your shot at being 
an MTV reality star, the shows The 
Real World and the Fresh Meat Chal- 
lenge are holding an open casting 
call for their upcoming seasons 
this Saturday at FELIX in DC. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





The MARC is probably the easiest way 
to take a trip to D.C. for a day or two. 


§ a 
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Admit it, you've always wanted 
those 15 minutes of fame, and your 
life isn’t that boring, so maybe you 


could become the first Hopkins 


representative on the show. 

Or maybe not, but you could 
say you tried. Go to http://www. 
bunim-murray.com for details. 


Embrace Nature 

Who said camping was only 
meant for your Boy Scout or Girl 
Scout stint in the fourth grade? 

If you can convince a few peo- 
ple to drive out to somewhere in 
rural Maryland, for a relatively 
small price you can capitalize 
on this abnormally beautiful fall 
weather and spend your week- 
end making S'mores and traips- 
ing around in your hiking boots. 

We won't bore you with a list 
of all the possibilities here, but 


By LAUREN STRELEC 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Esitmating the fall term to be 
roughly 12 weeks long, multi- 
plied by at least that many credits 
taken by every undergraduate, 
Hopkins students spend a mini- 


| mum of 144 hours in class. While 


this number isn’t significant in 
the 2268 hour-span of one term, 
the additional homework, work, 
internships, clubs and athletics 
leave little room for down time. 
If Hopkins has taught stu- 
dents to truly appreciate the idea 


| behind “TGIF,” weekends pro- 


it’s safe to say that about five min- | 
utes of Googling can lead you to | 


a plethora of campgrounds in the 


area. Just make a phone call for | 


reservations now, and the next 


thing you know you'll be rough- | 


in’ it like a pro. 
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Halloween crowds gather in Fell’s Point for tricks and treats. 


Get into the Halloween Spirit 

The debauchery of Fell’s Point 
might still be a few weeks away, 
but you can relive your youth 
(well, if you’re from a somewhat 
rural area) and go to a haunted 
house, hay ride, corn maze or 
pumpkin patch. 

Just think of all the blackmail 
you can have on your seem- 
ingly tough friends when you 
watch them clutch the stranger 
in front of them as some 16-year- 
old dressed like Freddy Krueger 
lunges toward them. 

For the faint of heart, hand- 
picking some Jack-O-Lantern 
quality pumpkins and navigat- 
ing through a corn maze like a 
rat in an operant conditioning ex- 
periment can be surprisingly fun, 
even adorably romantic if you're 
joined by a special someone. 

Although there are plenty of 
decent haunted houses in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania goes above 
and beyond in the ghoulish fun 
— an hour’s drive will get you 
to York Haven, Pa., home of Hal- 
loween Park, which boasts (get 
ready for this list): The House of 
Terror, the House of Doom, Ter- 
ror Behind the Doors, the Electric 
Chair, the Coffin and the Haunted 
Elevator. Check out http://www. 
halloweenpark.com for more infor- 
mation. 


An (Almost) Free Movie Mara- 
thon 

Grab some friends, get your 
J-card, go to the A/V Center on 
A-level and collectively take out 
about 12 movies from the library. 

Buy an economy-sized pack of 
popcorn, a few bags of Twizzlers 
and the drinks of your choice. 
Then find someone with a huge 
TV screen and crash at his or her 
apartment for the next 24 hours. 

You haven't lived until you've 
had a 24 hour movie marathon, 
so give it a whirl when you can 
catch up on your sleep the next 
day without feeling guilty. 

If you're really into films, try 
a themed marathon. If you're 
bored easily, choose a good mix 
of genres — just start with the 
dramas, or else you'll succumb 


to the lure of sleep once hour 20 


commences. 





vide most students with at least 
a few hours of rest and relax- 
ation. While Friday and Saturday 
nights can feel infinitely free, by 
Sunday evening many students 
find themselves praying desper- 
ately for “one more day” before 
the weekly rush recommences. 

October is a little early for po- 
tential snow days, but the dream 
of “one more day” is realized in 
the miracle of Fall Break. “The 
three-day weekend takes a lot 
of stress off the following week 
when most of us have exams and 
papers due,” senior Josh Robin- 
son said. 

Extending the weekend into 
Monday classes, the benefits of 
Fall Break are two-fold. Not only 
does this break give students 
more time to relish in weekend 


| merriments, but the resulting 


four-day week becomes much 
more manageable. 

As charming as Baltimore 
City may be on regular two-day 
weekends, the 72 hours of Fall 
Break offer a perfect time for a 
quick escape. 

Unless you fall under the cat- 
egory of students who refer to 
Hopkins as their home, the most 
inviting form of escape is often 
found at home or with family. 
Synonymous with good food, 
familiar faces and a comfortable 
bed, the perks of going home for 


| Fall Break are enticing. 


Within the three days of the 
break, students have just enough 
time to enjoy being fawned over 
by parents while avoiding un- 
wanted boredom or the extra 
parental attention that can come 
with extended stays. 

For freshmen, homesick seniors 
and those with younger siblings, 
visiting home and family offers 
the additional bonus of a support- 
ive and loving environment. For 
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many, home is a comforting place 
to which many Hopkins students 
will retreat this coming weekend. 

If the idea of going home for 
three days doesn’t excite you, Fall 
Break is a an ideal time to visit 
friends at other schools. For stu- 
dents who have college friends 
who visit Hopkins but never 
can find the time to reciprocate, 
a three-day weekend in October 
is the ideal time to check up on 
friends at other colleges. 

While football is not the big- 
gest deal at Hopkins, fall foot- 
ball is in full and vibrant swing 
elsewhere. With some advanced 
planning, ask a friend at a Big 
Ten school to scrounge up an ex- 
tra ticket and find out what it re- 
ally means to be a Fighting Irish. 

Not into football? Plan on 
hanging out with a friend and 
see what his or her typical college 


* weekend is like. Try the cafeteria’s 


FroYo and meet the people you’ve 
only heard about in e-mails. 

Chances are experiencing 
someone's college life firsthand 
will reveal a little more about 
your friend, not to mention pro- 
vide a glimpse of student life out- 
side of Hopkins. 

To be fair to students who 
choose to visit distant friends, be 
warned: Experiencing life at an- 
other school may be detrimental 
to your contentment with Hop- 


kins. If the potential pain of real- 
izing Hopkins will never experi- 
ence “Kegs and Eggs” Michigan 
Wolverine-style is too strong, 
don't risk it. But fun and adven- 
ture can still be found away from 
Baltimore. 

Unless you are seeking a des- 
tination unknown, Fall Break can 
become a micro-vacation and ex- 
otic experience. Contrary to the 
easy decision to visit a prover- 
bial face at college or home, the 
long weekend is an opportunity 
to plan a reunion or adventure 
somewhere less familiar. 

Though she enjoys visiting 
home, senior Beth Maylack feels 
that it may be overrated. “Going 
home for Fall Break is tough be- 
cause it’s not enough time to re- 
ally relax before turning around 
and coming back.” As a compro- 
mise between a getaway and fa- 
miliar people, she suggested, “It’s 
great to meet up with your fam- 
ily or friends somewhere else.” 

Where this “somewhere else” 
may be is up to the imagination 
of the traveler. 

Meeting up with family in 
New York, for example, could be 
a nice time to catch a show and 
do some early holiday shopping, 
or visit family friends. 

A weekend trip to Chicago, 
is a great time for you and some 
friends to explore the scene of a 





Confessions of an Arizona apple picker 


By KATHERINE THORPE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


We don’t have seasons where 
I come from. In Arizona, there 
is only one: hot. And, if you're 
lucky: not as hot. So I can’t speak 
for all of the north-easterners at 
Hopkins, spoiled rotten with year 
upon year of spectacularly hued 
leaves, snowmen and “flowers” 
in “spring,” but I happen to think 
the seasons are things to cele- 
brate. In that spirit, I contend that 
fall isn’t just a harbinger of arbi- 
trary temperature fluctuations 
and terror-inducing midterms 
— it’s an opportunity to enjoy the 
ephemeral beauty of nature with 
some unique seasonal fun. 

In order to provide-us with 
one last opportunity to enjoy this 
respite before the snow and sleet 
(and more midterms), our ador- 
ing University has given us Fall 
Break Day! While an additional 
24 hours may not seem exceed- 
ingly generous as tests and pa- 
pers are bearing down on us, 
there are actually many ways to 
take advantage of this extra bit of 
time and have an awesome Fall 
Break weekend. 

In keeping with the season, 
what better celebratory activity is 
there than apple picking? Mary- 
land is jam-packed with apple 
orchards, most of which are just 
waiting to have able-bodied col- 
lege students stop by and spare 
them the work of picking the 
apples from their trees. 

I recently had the pleasure of 
going apple picking with some 
friends on a trip to Weber Cider 
Mill Farm, located just 20 min- 
utes from Homewood campus. 
After some light rain earlier that 
day, the apples and trees were 








COURTESY OF LAURA BEAULIEU 


The sisters of Kappa Kappa Gamma took a trip to the Weber Orchard on Sept. 30. 


sparkling and fresh with the 
remnants of the showers. Each 
person was given a bucket and 
allowed to run amok among the 
rows of trees, snatching for the 
most pristine apples still burden- 
ing the branches. If you're willing 
to get a little dirty and perhaps 
wet — not to mention battling to 
the death with your friends for 
the best produce — I assure you 
this is a great group activity for a 
beautiful season. 

Apple picking season typi- 
cally runs from late August un- 
til November, making October 
prime time for yummy apples. 
While Weber Farm’s trees are all 
picked out, there are other or- 
chards in the Baltimore era still 
loaded with apples (although 
if you're eager for hayrides and 
corn mazes, Weber is still the 
place to go). 

Larriland Farm is an alterna- 
tive (about a 45-minute drive 
from Homewood) where apple 


picking remains “good” — Stay- 
man, Mutsu, Braeburn, Ida Red, 
Red Delicious and Suncrisp vari- 
eties are ripe and begging to be 
picked. Hayrides are available 
without reservation all day on 
Saturdays and Sundays. If apples 
arent your style, you can also 
pick pumpkins, beets, broccoli 
and spinach. As with most or- 
chards, a wide variety of season- 
al treats such as jams, jellies and 
fudges are for sale as well. 

Orchards usually have a mini- 
mum weight requirement for ap- 
ple picking. Weber Farm has an 
eight-pound minimum at $1.29 
a pound, though some orchards 
have prices as low as 99 cents a 
pound. Add to that a day spent 
with friends — free from study- 
ing — and this is quite the bar- 
gain. 

And between you and me, 
these are the best apples you will 
ever eat. 

Promise. 


Le 








COURTESY OF HARI TRIVEDI 
Chicago offers a beautiful skyline and great attractions, so check out the Bean in Millennium Park or shop on Michigan Avenue. 


potential city or graduate school 
for life after Hopkins. 

Unless you have started plan- 
ning, the logistics of traveling 
anywhere too remote may re- 
quire a lot of money. If airline 
tickets are out of the question, 
train fare to D.C. and New York 
is relatively cheap and requires 
little planning. 

Just be sure you have accom- 
modations and a map of your des- 
tination, or you might be wishing 
you never left Charm City. 

However you decide to spend 
the glorious three days of Fall 
Break, keep in mind its intended 
purpose. 

With midterms just around 
the corner and the hysteria of 
“too much to do” settling in, Fall 
Break should be taken as a time 
to regroup. 

Wherever, or whoever this “re- 
grouping” may involve, recognize 
that three days is not enough time 
for anything too drastic. Remem- 
ber that Fall Break allows you a 
little more freedom but is not a 
full-blown vacation. 

With this freedom, do what 
you want, see who you want to 
and take a brief siesta from your 
Orgo book. No matter how wild 
your long weekend may or may 
not be, remember: Fall Break is 
strategically intended to keep us 
all from going crazy. 


Sticking around Charm 
City for Fall Break? Take a 
day to experience one of 
these fantastic fall festivities! 


Edgar Allan Poe 
House and Museum 
Fri. — Sat. 12-3:45 p.m. 
203 N. Amity St. 
_ Fora truthfully frighten- 
ing experience, head to the 
Baltimore dwelling of the late. 
Edgar Allen Poe. $id 
After touring the home 
from where he wrote many of - 
his chilling tales, check out 
“his grave on the corner of 
Fayette and Greene St. 


Maryland Brewer’s 

Oktoberfest 

Oct. 14, 12-8 p.m. 
Mar 
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of nature’s most pristine landscapes. 








3 Russia 
52°45N 107°15E 


Location: 


River outflows: Angara River 
Catchment area: 347,968 mi? 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF ADAM RUSSACK/NEWS-LETTER 
Top: Huge rocky cliffs extend five miles down into Earth's deepest continental rift. 
Bottom left: Baikal is so massive that many early pioneers confused it for an ocean. 
Bottom right: Shaman’s Rock on Olkhon Island is one of the nine “Asian Most Sacred 
Places” and is rumored by some to contain the tomb of Genghis Khan. 
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Max-length: 395 mi 
Max-width: 50 mi 
Surface area: = 19,569 mi? 
Average depth: 2,487 ft 
Max-depth: 5369 ft 
Water volume: 5,521 mi? 
Shore length: = 1,305 mi 
Surface elevation: 

1,496 ft 
Islands: 22 
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liscover geological 
wonder at Lake Baikal 


By ADAM RUSSACK 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Siberia, “The Sleeping Land.” 
Ask the average westerner to do 
some word association and one 
finds that the results for such 
a place are pretty similar: cold, 
tundra, Russia and prison are the 
usual responses. 

What many fail to realize is 
that Siberia, a region larger than 
the country of China, stretches 
as far south as Paris and is domi- 
nated by untouched forests, lakes 
and rivers. 

Nestled in the remote south- 
ern lands of Eastern Siberia sits 
Lake Baikal, “The Blue Pearl of 
Siberia,” Earth’s oldest, largest, 
and deepest lake. A huge source 
of pride for any native Russian, 
the breathtaking wonders of Lake 
Baikal are practically unknown 
to Americans. 

Traveling by one’s self into the 
heart of Siberia with no friends 
or any knowledge of the Russian 
language might sound unappeal- 
ing to most Hopkins students, 
but I tackled it with the utmost 
feelings of privilege, curiosity 
and enthusiasm. 

A multiple day journey on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is neces- 
sary to cross the remote wilder- 
ness that stretches in all direc- 
tions from Baikal. The train is old, 
incredibly cramped, unfriendly 
to English speakers and both the 
café cart and the bathrooms leave 
painful memories. 

This all becomes irrelevant 
history upon the first glimpse of 
Baikal from atop one of her ma- 
jestic cliffs, staring down into 
a mile-deep collection of the 
world’s purest, freshest, bluest 
water. 

On Olkhon Island, the lake’s 
most popular tourist spot, the 
horizon delicately reveals the 
faint snow capped mountains 
that are the source of this mir- 
acle lake. The mountains fill it 
with water so clean that people 
can drank straight from the lake 
as if it were a well, with no con- 
cern of any contamination. 

Below the cliffs lie miles of 
flawless sand beaches prime for 
swimming or getting a late-night 
Siberian suntan. In the winter- 


time, the entire lake freezes so 
deeply that vehicles frequently 
drive over it, allowing easy ac- 
cess to all areas of the shore. 

A popular vacation spot for 
outdoors-loving Russian fami- 
lies, Lake Baikal is practically 
unvisited by Americans, with 
the occasional Western Europe- 
an tourist stopping by on their 
Trans-Siberian Railway journey 
from Moscow to Beijing. 

Geologically speaking, Lake 
Baikal is the first freshwater lake 
known to scientists, forming 
about 60-70 million years ago, 
right after the mass extinction 
event that wiped out the dino- 
saurs. 

Baikal is literally a huge, ex- 
panding crack in the earth that 
has gradually filled with water, 
now containing over 20 percent 
of Earth’s unfrozen freshwater. 

It is speculated that in the fu- 
ture, Lake Baikal will expand to 
split East Asia in two, becoming 
Earth’s sixth great ocean. As it 
stands now, if we were to some- 
how drain the entire lake and 
diverted every river in the world 
to fill the empty basin back up, it 
would take one full year to fill it! 

Almost all species of animals 
in the Baikal ecosystem are en- 
demic; they are unique to the area. 
This includes the Nerpa, the only 
freshwater seal known to man. A 
mile below the surface, far deeper 
than any light travels, there is a 
plethora of life existing thanks to 
the heat and oxygen pouring out 
from the Earth’s mantle. 

After traveling to many of the 
world’s amazing natural wonders 
like the Grand Canyon, Yosemite 
and the.Gobi desert, 1 will ad- 
mit that I have never witnessed 
anything as impressive or awe- 
inspiring as the treasure that is 
Lake Baikal. 

Despite it being on the oppo- 
site side of the globe and in the 
absolute middle of nowhere, I’m 
already planning my next trip 
back to Lake Baikal, to experi- 
ence what she has to offer in the 
wintertime. 

A fair warning to anyone that 
wants to join me: you must be 
ready for the adventure of your 
lifetime! 





Can justice 
grow on 
trees, too? 


Ms. Melton interned for The For- 
est Guild in Santa Fe. While there, 
she worked on issues related to forest 
labor, wildfire mitigation for impov- 
erished communities and ecological 
monitoring. She is now completing 
an interdisciplinary studies major in 
social justice as a senior. 


had never thought of for- 
estry as a practice, much 
less an academic disci- 
pline. Being around a lot 
of trees had never particu- 
larly stood out as something ap- 
pealing to me or as something 
without which my life would 
be incomplete. It was therefore 
surprising to me (and everyone 
who knows me) that I found 
myself working for a non-profit 
this summer whose sole purpose 
was to consider issues relevant to 
forests. But it was through this 
experience that I deepened my 
understanding of environmental 
issues. They do not have to be 
— and, in fact, rarely are — di- 
vorced from the social justice 
issues that I have traditionally 
my time working on. 
The Grganization I worked for 
understood this point, aiming to 
promote both socially and eco- 
logically responsible forestry and 
underscoring the social effects 
particular forestry policies have. 
In other words, if the forest is 
poorly managed and unhealthy, 








the communities that are depen- 
dent on the forest for their liveli- 
hoods are bound to suffer. 

In fact my time in the forests of 
New Mexico taught me that, chief- 
ly through the experience of wild- 
fire. Communities — and not just 
wealthy communities — recognize 
the need to manage their forests 
so that the risk of such devastat- 


Michelle Melton 
Guest Column 


ing wildfires is mitigated. It is the 
more affluent communities that do 
not pay as much attention to the 
role that the environmental sur- 
roundings has on their lives and 
properties — because the affluent 
can afford not to think about it. 
While environmentalism is 
often attributed to the well-off, in 
New Mexico poverty necessitates 








COURTESY OF MICHELLE MELTON 
Environmentalists struggle to maintain and preserve the condition of national parks. 


considerations of the immediate 
natural surroundings. For exam- 
ple: “Is my home and livelihood 
at risk for wildfire,” “Is the for- 
est, where I collect wood, going 
to burn down,” “Is the watershed 
from which my drinking water is 
drawn going to be adversely af- 
fected by these fires?” Although 
nobody ever calls this attitude 
towards nature “environmental- 
ism,” it is just that. 

This same perception is pres- 
ent in the people who work in 
the forest harvesting the wood 
for firewood, lumber and biofuel. 
“Nature” was not something that 
is seen as being in opposition to 
the community and its way of 
life, but as integral to the sus- 
taining of it. To expand on that 
idea, environmentalism and the 
environmental movement are 
commonly understood as being 
pegged to an elite, liberal ideolo- 
gy that is uncompromising when 
it comes to people and industry. 
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Embracing the morning after 


Hook-up drama doesn’t always end in the bedroom, so learn to handle the awkwardness 


mbarrassment is one 

of the strongest hu- 

man emotions. It sears 

a burning imprint in 

your memory. Even 
the slightest trigger can make 
you remember that horrid mo- 
ment and cringe. 

Just like no one ever forgets 
tripping down the stairs dur- 
ing the National Honor Society 
inductions, the memory of the 
Walk of Shame is everlasting. For 
those not familiar with the term, 
the Walk of Shame is simply the 
walk back home after spending 
the night at your partner's place. 
Why is it so shameful? It’s ap- 
parent to everyone you pass that 
you just hooked up with some- 
one and spent the night, labeling 
you an STD-ridden floozy. This is 
how rumors begin. 

Walk of Shame stories range 
from the tame to the horribly out- 
rageous. I certainly learned my 
lesson freshman year after run- 
ning into a friend still dressed in 
my three inch black heels, lace top 
and black skirt, an outfit picked 
for a night at Club One. “Where 
are you going?” She said with a 
curious and disgusted face. “Oh 
... you know just home. What 
about you?” I received the worst 
response, “Church.” I should 
have told her to pray for me. 

There are weekends that you 
should try to avoid the Walk of 
Shame. The first is Parents Week- 
end, which begins Oct. 20. You 
don’t want to walk back into your 
room at 10 a.m. and meet your 
roommate’s parents still in your 
party clothes. Nor do you want 
to wake up still at your partner's 


place to your parents calling to say 
that they are outside your dorm. 
The other weekend to pass, like 
an offer from your drunken next- 
door neighbor who just threw up, 
is of course Halloween. Your sexy 
carpenter outfit with a sign that 
says, “Nail Me” will not look so 
hot walking down Charles Street 
the next morning. On a side note, 
the Walk of Shame makes a great 





Ashley Wietsma 
Orgasmic Chemistry 


Halloween costume for a girl. 
How exactly do you spot peo- 
ple making the Walk of Shame? 
The biggest give away is their 
clothing. My favorite is seeing a 
girl in a tank top hunched over, 
arms crossed in an attempt to 
keep warm in the winter. The 
night before, she was drunkenly 
warm despite the weather, but 
obviously wasn’t thinking ahead. 
For girls, the signs include high 
heels, short skirts and the bla- 
tant lack of makeup. With guys, 
it can be difficult but the pained, 
hung over, half awake expression 
and ungeled hair can be clues. 
The general hours of the Walk 


of Shame run from 8 a.m. all the 
way to mid afternoon. 

Avoiding the Walk of Shame 
can be a little difficult. The sim- 
plest remedy is to not sleep over. 
That, however, is not my recom- 
mendation. Hooking up and then 
making a quick exit will make 
the other person feel horribly 
cheap. You might as well leave a 
few dollars on the bureau. 

While the hit-and-run method 
is not a good option, you can try 
to eliminate the walking from the 
actual Walk of Shame. One friend 
managed to get a ride back to her 
dorm the next morning. Con- 
sidering the small percentage of 
people with cars, we can’t all be 
as lucky as her. Another option 
is hooking up with someone in 
your dorm. Although that will 
severely limit your choices. 

When the Walk of Shame can’t 
be prevented there are certain 
ways to make it less embarrass- 
ing and obvious. It’s all a mat- 
ter of planning ahead. Two of 
the greatest things to bring with 
you are sunglasses and an iPod. 
The sunglasses will conceal bags 
under your eyes and smudged 
eyeliner. The iPod will prevent 
people from talking to you, thus 
eliminating the possibility of em- 
barrassing conversations. 

This experience, however, 
doesn't always have to be morti- 
fying. You can be satisfied with 
your accomplishment transform- 
ing it into a Stride of Pride be- 
cause in the end, you are the one 
who had the fun last night. One 
last piece of advice: walk down 
St. Paul instead of Charles since 
it’s less populated. 
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Homewood dances to sexy salsa & 


By MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


If your only exposure to Latin 
music is having heard “Gasolina” 
90 times a day on the radio, then 
youre missing out. Salsa dancing 
is sexy, seductive and impressive. 
Plus it’s a classy way to dance pro- 
vocatively with that special some- 
one drunken grinding in the 
basement of a frat will only get you 





so far. If you've always wondered 
what it would be like to strut your 
stuff to a sultry Latin beat, you're 
in the right city — Baltimore is 
packed with options for dance les- 
sons and hip clubs. 

Salsa fever is sweeping Hop- 
kins. “This is the most crowded 
it’s ever been,” Laura Wagdalt 
explained over the sound of salsa 
music and the chatter of 
working on moves called “Dile 
Que No” and “Enchufla.” Wagda- 
It is the publicity chair OLE (Or- 
ganizaci6n Latina Estudiantil), 
and also a dance instructor. The 
organization holds free salsa les- 
sons held every Monday at 9 p.m. 
on the top floor of Shaffer or in the 
Glass Pavilion, and it’s not too late 
to join. More serious students can 
also take lessons on Thursdays in 
preparation for an exhibition set 
to occur during this year’s Cul- 
ture Festival. 

A good way to ease into the 
salsa club scene is by attending 
the OLE club night at Latin Palace 
on Oct. 19 as a part of Latino Heri- 
tage Month. The $5 tickets will 
cover the price of transportation 
and entrance to the Fell’s Point 
hot spot. According to Wagdalt, 
the club plays “a variety of Latin 
music ... salsa, meringue, bachata 
and reggaeton.” 

Hopkins students can also 
take advantage of free lessons 
held in Levering from 7:45 to 9:15 
p-m. Dancing with Grace Produc- 
tions offers lessons every Mon- 
day night, which are also free to 
faculty. “Hopkins classes are still 
open for drop-in students,” Grace 
Badillo said. She recommends 
students wear a “low heeled shoe 
with a leather bottom to prac- 
tice.” If you plan on taking salsa 
seriously, a good pair of Latin 
dance shoes is necessary. Prices 


pairs 


run very steep — according to 
Badillo, “finding a good pair un- 
der $80 is a miracle” 
handmade 
eBay, 


because of 
crafting. Scope out 
where Badillo said shoes 
run about $45 to $65. 

Latin Palace also offers lessons 
Wednesdays through Saturdays. 
The class runs from 8 to 9:30 


p.m., and will only set you back 
$10, which includes admission 
to the “Casa Salsa” dance club 


afterwards. If you want to make 
it a date, grab dinner there and 
the price of lessons is only $5. If 
you feel comfortable enough to 
go without lessons, Fridays are 
Night where women get 
in free before 10 p.m., and Satur- 
days are “Latin Night.” 

The Promenade DanceSport 
Facility, located Lord Balti- 
more Drive, hosts a basic class 


Ladies 


on 


for salsa beginners on Tuesdays 
from 7 to 8 p.m. and an interme- 
diate class directly after that. For 
those who want to take their sal- 
sa moves to the next level, there 
is also an advanced class from 8 
to 9 p.m. All of these classes cost 
$10, and if you can’t find a part- 
ner to go with, they boast being 
“single-friendly.” 

The best option at Promenade, 
however, is Friday nights. College 
students pay $10 with ID. This gets 
you a lesson from 8:15 to 9 p.m. 
and then dancing until midnight. 
Drinks are free and the floor is ex- 
pansive, but the music is not strict- 
ly salsa, so you might have to bust 
out a foxtrot or swing move too. 





the morning... 






IF YOLI’RE AN EARLY RISER.. 








AND YOLI NEED TO KNOW 
WHAT’S LIP ON CAMPUS , 


RIGHT IN YOUR INBOX 
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According to Wagdalt, Gardell’s 
in Fell’s Point is the “place where 
lots of hardcore salsa dancers go 
to show off their moves.” The 21 
and over club has “Sexy Salsa Sat- 
urdays” where beginners can get 
lessons for $10. The lessons do not 
begin until 9 p.m., but if you ar- 
rive around 7:30 you can usually 
get in and avoid the entrance fee. 

Club Mate on Hanover Street 
claims to have “Baltimore’s Sexi- 
Latin Party,” but because 
salsa songs are mixed in with 
other club beats this is another 
good spot for the beginner who 
is ready to move past lessons and 
try their moves on an open dance 
floor. Free lessons are held from 
8:30 to 10:30 p.m., doors to the 
club open at 9 p.m. and ladies get 
in free if they enter before 11:30. 

For those 21 and over, the 
cheapest salsa option is found on 
Thursday nights at One, located 
on Saratoga Street. “Salsa Uno” 
night will set you back only $5 if 
you arrive before 7:45 p.m. This 
covers the cost of classes — which 
last from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m., but ex- 
perience levels differ from week 
to week so call ahead. It’s noth- 
ing but salsa music and $4 moji- 
tos until closing, so dress nicely 
or you will be tossed out. Now 
that you're a classy salsa dancer, 
you should look like one but 
don’t bother with expensive salsa 
shoes. Most places will let you 
in with footwear that is safe on 
hardwood surfaces, so save your 
money for more lessons. 


est 
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Students practice the the new salsa moves they've learned with their dance partners. 








Project Runway's Tim Gunn (left), the men of Queer Eye for the Straight Guy, 
icons setting style standards for some heterosexual, style-conscious women. Are fashionistas 


COURTESY OF VARIOUS WEB SOURCES 
and 7op Models Jay Manuel are all gay fashion 






on the run from straight men? 


Gay men infiltrate style standards 


As more women look to their gay friends for style advice, are they becoming heterophobic? 


There are certain universal 
truths which are as organic to our 
existence as the air we breathe 
and the ground we tread. We do 
not question them; they are abso- 
lute and given. 

These truths provide human 
beings with reassurance and soli- 
darity, both of which we yearn for 
but rarely receive. We know that 
storms will pass, temperatures 


| rise and fall and the tides ebb 





and flow; nature has ordained 
these so. 

Then there are the truths the 
human world has itself created 
in the form of conventional para- 
digms and reciprocal relation- 
ships: peanut butter and jelly, 
cookies and milk, bread and but- 
ter. Each ingredient on its own 
seems incomplete and less ap- 
pealing. 

More recent times have wit- 
nessed the development of a sym- 
biotic relationship as predictable 
as PB and J: the straight woman 


| and the gay man. 


If television, movies and books 
are valid indications of societal 
paradigm shifts, then no modern 
woman is complete without the 
token Gay Friend. 

Without this quintessentially 
campy companion, who spends 
more than she on facials and 
footwear, a void is felt, be it real- 
ized or not. 

The Gay Friend, or GF, offers 


women a social conduit unlike 
any other in the heterosexu 
realm. When she’s with her G!’ 
she gains equilibrium and ease; 
she is able to gossip and chat as 
she would with her girlfriends, 
but without the jealousy/catty 
factor often present in female re- 
lationships. 

Also true is the unprecedent- 
ed influence the Gay Friend has 
over a woman’s decision-making 
and actions. 

She takes his decorating cues. 





Carter Gamer 
Hop Couture 


She swears by his diet tips. And 
she considers him the be-all-end- 
all of fashion advice. 

Because the modern woman 
relies so heavily on this special 
sort of friend, it comes as no sur- 
prise that her opinion of other 
men — namely the straight sort 
— becomes skewed. 


Soon she expects her suitors 
to sport fitted garments, coiffed 
hair styles and recognize the dif- 
ference between chartreuse and 
plain old green. Those who don't: 
neanderthals! 

She justifies her new stan- 
dards by claiming to only desire 
cultured, refined men. But truly 
it’s the GF’s influence to whom 
she compares all others. 

And so, just as there has long 
been homophobia, there now ex- 
ists a form of “heterophobia,” 
where cosmopolitan women 
— and occasionally men — have 
become so accustomed to the pol- 
ished nature of their Gay Friend 
that the heterosexual seems, well, 
a downright mess. 

Without a doubt, women of 
our generation expect a certain 
pedigree from their men that 
their predecessors did not. 

Even women who gravitate 
toward “manly men” expect 
trimmed nails and proper hy- 
giene. And then there's the truly 
‘gayified” woman, who wants 
her man taut, tucked and waxed, 
holding him to the same level of 
care to which she holds herself. 

But what is the source of these 
new standards? The infiltration 
of the gay man, of course. 

Perpetually cited as arbiters 
of all things stylish, gay men are 
the original early adopters — so 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 








- Liz GILBERT - 


Hometown: 


Turnbull, Conn. 
Major: Writing Seminars 
Year: Senior 


A lovely Amazon. stand- 
ing at 5 feet 10 inches tall, this 
hazel-eyed lady knows how 
to thrill. Holding the record at 
Pete’s Grill for the most pan- 
cakes eaten (12 14), she is always 


~ Eyein’ that cutie in. the Cafe Qa line? Studying babes instead of Orgo 0 onM evel 
ue Email JHUFeatures@hotmail. com to surprise your eye-candy. 


Don't let his initial impres- 
sion of shyness fool you! This 
brown-eyed hunk is able to 
move his 5-foot-10-inch frame 
around the dance floor! “I love 
dancing. I do salsa and meren- 

~ gue with the OLE Dance Team, 
so I’ve performed in Culture 
Show doing those sexy moves 
on stage. Latin music is awe- 
some. Y también, hablo espafiol 
bien.” A bilingual beauty! Girls 
who like to dance, this guy’s for 
you. In addition to being a Lat- 
in-style lover, he also ballroom 
dances. 

In addition to dancing, this 
gem is a born leader. “I’m sec- 
retary of Inter-Asian Council, a. 
_MAPP ‘mentor, and I'm leading 

_a Habitat for Humanity trip to 
, Ecuador over Intersession.” De- 
- spite: his many achievements, 
he likes to play humble. “I'm 
~ too stubborn. I won't want to 


_ change my opinion or way of 





_ doing things... b b 


AU 


ut compromise 3 


[Al 


ready to go all out. Describing 
herself as a “passionate and curi- 
ous adventurer of the unknown,” 
her most esteemed qualities are 
her ability to care about people, 
propensity for the tactile and, 
of course, “I have big boobs.” 
But beware — a major turn-off 
is spending time around those 
anal-retentive types. All it takes 
is “kindness, bear hugs and red 
vespas” coupled with OutKast’s 
“Heya” to get her ready. 

All those with a thing for boats 
take note: Her ideal date takes place 
on a riverboat, “among a big river- 
boat party of vagabonds emerges 
a gypsy pirate man and we drink 
lots of red wine and dance and 
light tea candles and go swim- 
ming. This is followed by campfire 
love.” Ouch, so hot she burns. 

Need an idea of how to please? 
The most romantic thing she’s 
ever done is to get married in 
the Saharan Desert. What? “I got 


is something that I can also do.” 
Ladies, stop by Bath and Body 
Works! A girl's scent is the first 
thing this cutie notices. “It better 
be good; if the breath smells bad, 
that sends me running.” And 
doll up — a pretty dress show- 
ing off your voluptuous curves 
with Michael Bublé playing gets 
him in the mood. But it’s until — 
death do us part for any real ac- 
tion; he is willing to wait “until | 


HUPKINS. 


ariéd in the Sahara Desert 
to a friend of mine. We had to 
say, ‘Tu es un fleur au jardin 
de Dieu, which means ‘You 
are a flower in the garden of 
God,’ then got flower leis and 
danced around a bonfire. The 
marriage has no documenta- 
tion and I think only stands by 
word in Morocco. 

“Despite the fact I'm married 
in Morocco, I am single for all 
practical purposes.” Good news 
for those honest, up-front, curi- 
ous guys — especially who are 
willing to laugh at themselves; a 
major turn-on for her is people 
who can laugh at themselves. 

And to add to that, what 
about her favorite hobby? 
“Traveling, especially to visit 
my twin sister.” Double, dou- 
ble, toil and trouble! Twin sis- 
ter aside, this hottie is plenty to 
handle for the lucky one, who : 
gets her. . 

















after saying ‘Ido’ in church, and 


that would probably be a while — 


after the first date, so we could — 
make sure that we're just right 
for each other.” With statements — 


like that, hearts are just waiting. 


to be broken, especially when e 
gets his romance on. “It was Val 
entine’s Day during high schoo. 


I woke up real early so I could go — th 7 


buy a fresh-cut rose before 
to school; my friend pla 
trombone, and our Wind Ensem: 
ble class’ was first in the 
‘so I went to class early d set 


mene i 
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leachin 
healthy 


lifestyles 
in India 


By JOSEPH HO and 
GAY ATHREE MURUGAPPAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-] etter 


Think of a bus load of students 
dancing to loud Bangla 
tuned up from the 


music 
radio as the 
school bus driver drives haphaz- 
ardly through the streets of 
cal village in Chennai, India 

The image of a 


a lo- 


“school bus 
party” was the best memory that 
junior Bonnie Wong brought back 
from her trip to India this sum- 
mer. Together with 19 other } lop- 
kins students, Wong participated 
inthe trip led by Educational Per- 
spectives (EP), a volunteer orga- 
nization under the Center for So- 
cial Concern, to educate orphans 
on public health, HIV issues and 
English in Sevalaya at Kasuva 
Village in Chennai, India. 

“The bus driver told [the chil- 
dren] to dance. He turned up the 
music and we had a party on the 
school bus ... It was very danger- 
ous but definitely the most fun 
thing ever,” Wong said. 

The 20 Hopkins students spent 
two weeks in the village sleeping 
in classrooms and eating three 
meals a day with at the Sevalaya 
orphanage. They were divided 
into groups, each responsible for 
conducting health workshops or 
English classes. 

“Tt was fantastic, the kids were 
just adorable and excited about 
everything,” junior Jacqueline 
Clauss said. 

Inspired by Swami Vivekana- 
da, Mahatma Gandhiand Mahka- 
vi Bharathi, the Sevalaya orphan- 
age was founded on May 29, 1988 
with only five children in a small 
rented house at Sivanvoil village. 
Today the orphanage operates on 
its own premises and houses over 
300 orphans from age three to 17. 
Children are educated in high 
school and are assisted in finding 
gainful employment while being 
constantly encouraged to develop 
their unique talents. 

Outside the formal setting of 
the classroom, the EP team had 
plenty of opportunities to experi- 
ence the hospitality of the locals. 


Hopkins students volunteer in the Sevlaya orphanage, Ct 


“They were so overwhelming- 
ly welcoming. One day the bus 
driver brought us into his house 
and his wife served us tea and 
snacks. The children always tried 
to bring us home. They would 
bring us eggs laid in the morning 
and climbed trees for coconuts,” 
Wong said. 

Clauss also describes of an 
unforgettable experience when 
she and her teammates were 
walking to town to buy water. A 
mother with her child saw that 
they were heading to town and 
invited them to her house. 

“She took us to her house and 
showed us pictures of her fam- 
ily. Her whole house was smaller 
than my dorm room but she was 
so kind and hospitable,” Clauss 
said. 

Seeing locals living without 
what affluent societies consider 
basic amenities, such as hot show- 
ers and beds, allowed Clauss to 
appreciate what she has more. 

The EP team also partnered 
with a college in Chennai in or- 
ganizing the trip. The local col- 
lege students translated for the 
EP teammates. 

“We learned a lot from them 
— they were college students 
and none of them have been to 
the U.S; it was a really good cul- 
tural exchange,” Clauss added. 

Led by junior Carmen Kut, EP 
was founded two years ago in an 
effort to improve “basic educa- 
tion of underprivileged sectors or 
society” both in Baltimore and in 


developing countries. Kut has led | 


two trips — one to China during 
the inaugural year and another 


to India this summer. During the | 
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school year, EP provides work- 
shops for new immigrants and 
refugees in Baltimore. 

EP not only has taken 
roots at Hopkins, but it has 
also emerged as an interna- 
tional movement with chap- 
ters in developing countries 


COURTESY OF BONNIE WONG 


ennai, India to raise local awareness on public health and HIV issues 


across the world including 
Hong Kong, Canada, India and 
China. The India chapter of EP 
was Officially inaugurated by 
David T. Hopper, United States 
Consul-General of South India, 
at the M.G.R. Janaki College for 
Women. 





The power of bonding — 
between girls and gays 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B4 
much so that trend reporters and 
marketing teams routinely enlist 
this community to predict “the 


| next big thing.” 


Moreover, gays set the stage 
for what heterosexuals — par- 
ticularly men — will themselves 


| eventually adopt. 


For instance, gay men of the 
1960s and 1970s began the “body 
beautiful” craze, where it became 
de rigueur to sport a six-pack and 
bulging biceps. 

Sure enough the straight 
world caught on, and men ev- 
erywhere can still be found 
emulating this originally gay 
creation. 

Then there are the design and 
fashion industries, which homo- 
sexuals came to dominate as far 
back as the 19th century. 

Today the straight community 
is increasingly exposed to the 
men who occupy these profes- 
sions by way of television shows 


like Queer Eye for the Straight Guy, 
Project Runway and America’s Next 
Top Model — programs to which 
straight men — if only in private 
— tune in to watch. 

Consciously realized or not, 
heterosexual men are increasing- 
ly influenced by the tastes and 
trends set by the gay community. 
You cannot deny that Queer Eye 
hasn’t caused hetero men every- | 
where to rethink their wardrobe 
selections even slightly. 

Undoubtedly the gay com- 
munity has done wonders for 
the straight man, from teaching 
him how to dress to refining his 
culinary tastes and finesse with 
women. 

But while the benefits are 
many, and the continued inte- 
gration of these once very sepa- 
rate lifestyles is heartening, one | 
cannot help toying with this no- 
tion of “heterophobia,” and of 
the straight woman holding all 
her men to GF standards. 





(apoeiristas sharpen their skills and technique 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Even as they stretch and talk 
at once, their deep focus is clear. 
They are each lively, animated, 
but at once, they exude a strong 
sense of concentration. Anne 
Gatchell, a junior at Hopkins, and 
the group’s secretary was drawn 
to the sport from her dance back- 
ground, “I really enjoy the physi- 
cal aspect of it, it is different and 
challenging. It gives you goals to 
work toward.” 

While the game is alive and 
well today, its history is indeed 
distant. Capoeira originated dur- 
ing the colonial period of Brazil, 
about the 16th century by African 





COURTESY OF GRAIG ROBINSON 
The Berimbau is a traditional instrument used in Capoiera. 


slaves who developed it as a way 
to maintain their cultural tradi- 
tions and resist their oppressors. 
Upon the abolishment of slavery, 
the artform was outlawed, pun- 
ishment for practicing the art 
was brutal -- the tendons of the 
back of the foot were sliced. As 
a consequence, fighters began to 
adopt nicknames, or apelidos, 
so that their capoeira identity 
might remain isolated from their 
true name. The persecution of ca- 
poiera came to an end about the 
18th century and has since spread 
in popularity across the globe. 

The tradition of receiving an 
apelido holds today, but achiev- 
ing this status is 
no simple feat, an 
apelido is not an 
easily attained 
commodity. 

Netta Gurari, 
a Mechanical En- 
gineering Gradu- 
ate student, tells 
me, “You have to 
play long enough 
to develop your 
own style, your 
character, to re- 
ceive aname. You 
have to sort of 
become who you 
are, the instruc- 
tor knows you 
and they name 
you.” 

Gurari flips 
and spins her 
body and then 
charges her foot 
toward Antho- 
ny Legaspi, a 
CCBC _ student 
who sought out 
the JHU club 
after research- 
ing the capoeira 
scene in Balti- 
more. Focused 
and precise as 





they move, Anthony catches 
Netta’s foot, drops it and they 
each laugh. “I didn’t get to try 
to this one out the other day,” 
she says, referring to the club’s 
recent capoeira encounter. She 
raises herself into a handstand 
and snaps back her leg ina kick. 
Netta’s skills show the marks of 
dedication, but she stresses that 
the group is a beginner's group 
and that they are all learning in 
time how to develop their style, 
learn new moves and improvise 
sequences. Despite the appar- 
ent grace of the sport, Supriya 
Shah, the group’s president, 
says, “You can play it however 
you want to play it” — each 
member offers a story behind 
a newly gained bruise, welt or 
abrasion. 





COURTESY OF GRAIG ROBINSON 
School of Public Health student Alex Lo takes a blow as he fights in the Roda. 


The artform has made its 
entry into several pop culture 
outlets. In the 2004 movie “Cat- 
woman” starring Halle Berry, ca- 
poeira is the fighting technique 
of the protagonist. In the com- 
edy “Meet the Fockers,” Dustin 
Hoffman’s character is intro- 
duced in the midst of a capoeira 
routine, an activity chalked up 
to his eccentricity, as the sport is 
still obscure. 

In describing capoeira, the 
juxtaposition of dance, game and 
fighting technique may seem un- 
clear but when the sport is ob- 
served in action these elements 
adhere seamlessly. The combi- 
nation of rhythm, precision and 
improvisation separates capoeira 
as a martial art, an artform, and a 
creative outlet. 


| Ph.D from 








Things I’ve learned: 
Prol. Mark Blyth 


By BROOKE NEVILS 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Contrary to popular belief, 
political science Professor Mark 
Blyth is not and has never been a 
stand-up comedian 

“Not for more than 14 min- 
utes, anyway,” he said 

Well-known for his “generi- 
cally Scottish” sense of humor, 
impeccable dress and thick Scot- 
tish accent, Blyth specializes in 
comparative political economy, 
institutional and ideational the- 
ory, and in his spare time, “surf- 
guitar meets the Munsters” rock 
(he plays the bass) and gourmet 
Indian cuisine. 

“1 worked in an Indian restau- 
rant in New York for 18 months,” 
he explained. “And I was a mu- 
sician from age 14 to 28. I’ve re- 
leased five or six albums, but all 
with independent labels that nev- 
er went anywhere. If they had, | 
wouldn't 
be here. I’d 
be lying 
on a beach 
with Heidi 
Klum.” 

Whenhe 
needed a 
break from 
the New 
York mu- 
sic scene, 
Blyth de- 
cided to 
takeadvan- 
tage of his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Columbia 


isn’t that much of a difference” 
between being a musician and a 
professor. 

“Good lectures are scripted, 


| organized performances,” he ex- 


plains. “If you’re an academic at 
a place like Hopkins, then your 
research has to be first-class. The 
other part of it is teaching, and ei- 
ther it’s a burden that gets in the 
way of your research or it’s a way 
of communicating the things 
you're researching. If you're gen- 
uinely excited by your work, you 
should be able to convey that and 
make it interesting. In a sense, 
you're performing.” 

As a result, Blyth’s classes are 
known for their difficulty — both 
to get into and to survive in. He 
wants them to be a challenge, but 
laughs at his reputation as being 
“arrogant, scary and intimidat- 


“Isn’t it great?” Blyth, who 
thinks his teaching persona has 
something to do with previous 
experiences in music and act- 
ing said. “I used to be terrible at 
speaking in public. When I was a 
kid, I had both a lisp and a stam- 
mer. I was basically incompre- 
hensible.” 





A native of Dundee, Scotland 
— which he describes as “the 
Flint, Mich., of Scotland” —Blyth 
overcame his fear of public 
speaking thanks to the “absolute 
terror tactics” employed by one 
of the nuns at his Catholic gram- 
mar school. 

“It actually scared it out of 
me,” he said. “But you can get 
yourself into a good frame of 


mind whereby you become 
someone who's giving a lecture 
and you’re not your nervous 


self. There’s tricks you learn over 
time. Does it make you look ar- 
rogant and opinionated? Yeah, 
and if it makes people engage 
with what I’m saying, I don’t 
care.” 

But there are quite a few things ° 
that Blyth does vehemently care 
about. 

“Life’s too short to dress badly. 
When I first came here there was 
a colleague of mine who wasn’t 
mucholder, 
and _ what 
always 
6 rc k 
me was 
how badly 
dressed he 
was. He 
was Wear- 
ing flannel 
trousers. 
At what 
point in a 
man’s life 
does he get 
up in the 
morning 
and Say, 





Univer- ‘Tl go for 
| sity and the —_ flan- 
become nel today?’ 
an aca- oe Tahiea teas 
demic. But MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LEITER the day I 
| he stresses Professor Mark Blyth has released indie album and drop dead. 
| that there Is often accused of being a stand-up comedian. That, and 
“really the _clas- 


sic, badly-fitting suit. I just said, 
NO.” 

And that’s not all. A connois- 
seur of fine cuisine Indian, 
Japanese, Thai and coming soon, 
“taking Malaysian street food to 
a whole new level” — Blyth likes 
his ethnic food authentic. 

“Chicken tikka masala is 
about as Indian as the Pope,” he 
says. “Tamber’s? Shifty Fifties? 
One of the strangest places in 
the world, a pretend diner with 
pretend diner food and with pre- 
tend Indian food. And now with 
a bar? With beds? Who wants to 
drink a bottle in a bed?” 

You won't be seeing him there 
anytime soon. He recently com- 
pleted a cooking workshop with 
New York Japanese chef Masu- 
hara Morimoto and will be soon 
be returning for another with 
Zack Pallagio. 

“The cooking is probably why 
my wife is with me,” Blyth said. 
“It’s clearly not the salary.” 

At the very least, she can’t call 
him boring. 

“Finding an interesting politi- 
cal science professor is like judg- 
ing a tallest midget contest,” he 
said. “The bar is pretty low.” 








A battle fought between 
nature and community 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 

Indeed this would be often be 
a fair change, as many environ- 
mentalists are more concerned 
with the pristine state of nature 
to the detriment of human com- 
munities reliant upon them. This 
understanding of environmental- 
ism is deeply flawed and quickly 
changing. 

Many environmental groups 
are advocating and pursuing 
environmentalism based on this 
conception. This alternative en- 
vironmentalism recognizes that 
the “sacralization of nature” 
is based on an untenable ideal 
of nature as pure and pristine, 
where culture is its opposite 
(dirty and flawed). This concept 
of nature denies our implica- 
tions and our actual relation to 
the environment — one of con- 
tingent dependency. 

Environmentalism can and 
should be about the precarious- 
ness of the human relationship 
with nature. Ideally, it should 
seek to embrace and encourage its 
preservation without completely 
neglecting the undeniable human 
need to draw on this resource. 


Importantly, this precarious- 
ness should not be understood 
as oppositional to human desires 
and will; such thinking unnec- 
essarily dichotomizes the issue. 
Rather the focus of alternative 
environmentalism recognizes 
that human and natural forces do 
not have to be divergent or con- 
flicting. 

Further, disavowal of the role 
that the environment plays in 
our everyday lives is ultimately 
detrimental, a point that a more 
aggressive environmentalism ob- 
scures by separating and oppos- 
ing the “natural” and “cultural” 
spheres. 





Spring Breakers Wanted 
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Witness One Acts feature finely tuned talents 


By LISA CAREY 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Witness Theater presented 
five student-written one acts to 
full audiences this past weekend 
Ranging from comically absurd 
to darkly humorous to tensely 
provocative the sketches showed 
that the student playwrights have 
maintained a high standard of ac- 
complished, if off-beat, work. Wit- 
ness achieved this with a large 
talented group of actors and some 
very inventive technical work 

The first one-act of the night, 
enny, was written by freshman 
Eric Levitz — the first freshman 
to ever submit a work and be ac- 
cepted for the fall show. Featur- 


F 


ing the showcase’s largest cast, 
the sketch cleverly bemoans the 
meaninglessness of biology tests, 
high school and life. Freshman 
David Santare debuted on the 
Hopkins stage as the seemingly 
morose yet hopeful Charlie. As 
he waits for his dad to pick him 
up from school, Charlie encoun- 
ters straight-up pessimist Clyde 
(sophomore Cem Onat Yilmaz), 
the popular high school meat- 
head and his air-headed girl- 
friend (junior Tony Chiarito 
and sophomore Esther Bell), the 
frazzled Biology teacher amidst a 
middle-age crisis, Ms. Hoon (ju- 
nior Michelle Brown) and rock 
star wannabe Carrie (freshman 
Rose Xie). 

Through the characters that 
cross Charlie’s path, a fatal- 
ist mantra is repeated: “Life is 
meaningless.” Michelle Brown 
does an exceptional job of cap- 
turing the depression of a high 
school biology teacher, deliver- 





Shakespeare spool satirizes Bard’s legacy 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Just like few things can be 
more moving than Shakespeare 
done well, few things can be 
more hilarious than Shakespeare 
— even, or especially, one of his 
tragedies — performed at the 
worst quality imaginable. For 
centuries, the works of one of the 
finest playwrights in the English 
language have invited a wide 
and fascinating range of God-aw- 
ful renditions. Yet maybe these 
inevitable bastardizations of the 
bard, whether at the hands of art- 
house film directors or children’s 
theater troupes, are best greeted 
with laughter and amusement, 
not indignation. 

Fortunately, the Baltimore 
Shakespeare Festival’s latest 
production, The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare (abridged), 
cannot rightly be classed with the 
schlock Shakespeare that sources 
ranging from Baz Luhrmann 
to Broadway routinely offer the 
public. Yet the three-man play, 
written by Adam Long, Daniel 
Singer and Jess Winfield, does 
owe a definite debt to the worst 
incarnations of 17th century 
drama. To start, there is the clear 
presumption of cramming all 37 
plays into a couple hours of per- 
formance, more like a marathon 
than an artistic endeavor. How- 
ever in the hands of veteran BSF 
director Tony Tsendeas and his 





COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
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Juniors Mitch Frank and Aparna Desai play two aliens that encounter a graceless hick played by sophomore Paxon Trautman. 


ing lines with the candor of a 
teacher after hours, freed from 
the curriculum to say how she 
truly feels about the world. Tony 
Chiarito plays the dumb jock 
convincingly as well, capturing 
the meathead mentality with 
style and charm. However the 
absolute star of the show was 
the writer himself for break- 
ing up what would have been a 
wearing, cynical diatribe with a 
giant puppy massacre.The one- 
act closes on a slightly uplifting 
ending — maybe Charlie can 


trio of well-fitted actors, this or- 
deal becomes a carnivalesque, if 
tiring, commentary on dramatic 
semi-incompetence. 

There is a palpable irony in the 
fact that the festival’s historically 
accurate Elizabethan stage at the 
St. Mary’s Outreach Center is now 
the backdrop for a play that rev- 
els in historical incorrectness. The 
theater’s three blocks of antiquat- 
ed wooden pews and vaulted ceil- 
ing aid this contrast, but they also 
create an intimate environment 
where the actors can meet the au- 
dience up close. As handled by 
James Kinstle, Ben Kingsland and 
Bolton Marsh — all of whom go by 
their own names — The Complete 
Works reads like a convincingly 
organic mess of discarded and de- 
lusional ideas. 

All that matters to the three 
protagonists is that they briefly 
act out, reinterpret or somehow 
mention every one of Shake- 
speare’s plays before chucking 
their audience out the door. But 
thanks to some clear typecasting, 
the trio is hard-pressed to even 
cooperate. Kinstle, who actually 
serves as the Festival’s artistic 
director, initially slips into a com- 
posed and comfortable on-stage 
persona. After holding the action 
together for a while, though, he 
succumbs to stress when asked 
to deliver Hamlet’s “To be, or 
not to be” monologue. Marsh, on 
the other hand, displays a shrill, 
punctilious and rather nutty de- 
votion to the 
job at hand, 
while King- 
sland (fresh- 
ly graduated 
from Hop- 
kins in real 
life) exudes 
an amateur- 
ish  enthu- 
siasm that 
lapses into 
loveable idi- 
ocy. 

In invest- 
ing serious 
scripts like 
Romeo and 
Juliet, Mac- 
Beth and 
Hamlet with 
a comic aw- 
fulness, The 
Complete 
Works reach- 
es its most 
successful 
moments. 
The plan 
here is sim- 
ple enough 
arrange 





James Knistle puts an even more comedic swina on Shakespeare. a few non- 
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find some direction after all, 
even if it means little more than 
looking forward to seeing the 
pretty Carrie over the weekend. 

In keeping with the mood, 
Penny was followed by junior 
Sal Gentile’s Moral Philosophy, 
a one-act about an alcoholic 
professor caught one too many 
times sleeping with students 
and asked to leave the univer- 
sity. Junior Rob Kasten played 
the scoundrel professor, Joseph 
Kibler, with just the right touch 
of honesty and humor that while 


sensical fight scenes, point out a 
couple of double entendres and 
let Marsh and Kingsland shriek 
their way through the female 
roles to score some straightfor- 
ward laughs. But directly trans- 
muting tragedy into farce is too 
simple a strategy to fill out the 
entire night. 

Thus, after a little while, Tsen- 
deas’ actors switch over to the 
play’s high-concept material, 
with much shakier results. Some 
of The Complete Works’ more com- 
plex scenes — including one se- 
quence in which the three actors 
fuse over a dozen of the comedies 
into one script — can only be ap- 
preciated by a Shakespeare afi- 
cionado. Others, like an Othello- 
inspired rap sequence, probably 
looked much better on paper. 
Still, carefully handled dramatic 
lighting and rambunctious wit 
rescue segments that might have 
run like over-intellectual Satur- 
day Night Live skits. 

From the beginning, Tsend- 
eas cracks open the boundaries 
between the actors and their 
spectators. Kinstle and King- 
sland periodically rush into the 
aisles, but more importantly, 
the on-stage personalities of 
all three men begin to invade 
the audience’s space. For both 
groups, The Complete Works 
emerges as a raucous, fatiguing 
rite, aided by the theater's close 
quarters, which make the audi- 
ence participation schemes that 


pop up late in the game surpris- 


ingly manageable. 

But I have no desire to give 
everything away. If this take 
on The Complete Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (abridged) has 
one great selling point, it is the 
unashamed, spontaneous un- 
predictability that it emits, de- 
spite the massive deal of artifice 
in the too-perfect casting and 
coordination of the three leads. 
However to begrudge this point 
would be to endorse the kind 
of artistic presumption that the 
play, whether satirizing psycho- 
analytic criticism or pompous 
period costumes, makes a point 
of skewering. By lampooning 
everything that is wrong with 
Shakespeare’s legacy, the BSF 
approaches the incisive yet en- 
dearing spirit of the finest com- 
edy that Shakespeare himself 
actually wrote. 

The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare (abridged) will be show- 
ing at the Baltimore Shakespeare 
Festival’s at the St. Mary’s Outreach 
Center stage through Oct. 29. Call 
(410)-366-8596 or visit http://www. 
baltimoreshakespeare.org for ad- 
ditional information. 





the audience wondered how 


Kibler could ever be a professor | 


of moral philosophy, he was still 
likeable. 

Rob’s performance shone as 
his character dealt with the un- 
bearably polite British Professor 
Hawthorne 
Akinci), the department member 
overseeing Kibler’s leave and the 


irate former student/love interest | 


Joan (freshman Caity Stuhan). 
Sal demonstrated himself as a 
master of comedic dialogue, es- 
pecially in the final uncomfort- 
able conversation between Kibler 


and Hawthorne. When the latter | 


breaks an awkward silence by 
commenting on how nice Kibler’s 
chair is, Kibler replies that he 


peed on it ina drunk stupor, then | 
spent the rest of the night trying | 


to flush it. The play concluded 
very suddenly, giving it a cheap, 
unfinished feel that did little 
justice to the body of the work. 
Abduction, by Jackie Jennings, 
the third and most outstanding 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 
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Legendary pop punk band 
delights enthusiastic crowd 


By PAUL BUONAGURO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After a few decidedly lame 
opening bands, the renowned 
surf punk band The Queers took 
the stage at the Ottobar. Formed 
in 1982 in Portsmouth, N.1 I, The 
Queers are true veterans of the 
punk scene, as they’ve been play- 
ing shows before the majority of 
students on this campus were 
even born. 

From their humble beginnings 
playing in small, poorly lit bars, 
to their current success play- 
ing in more highly reputable but 
equally small and poorly lit bars, 
The Queers have blazed a trail 
through the annals of punk mu- 
sic. The sparsely populated Otto- 
bar was soon packed with a mul- 
titude of Queers lovers, many of 
whom were moshing with reck- 
less abandon. 

The Queers did not disappoint. 
They blasted through a fierce 90- 
minute set, playing rockers like 
“See Ya Later Fuckface,” “Get A 
Life And Live It” and the super- 
lative “Parasite.” Of course, they 
played “Don’t Back Down,” the 
Beach Boys song that they have 
effectively made their own; the 
song that cemented their reputa- 
tion as surf punks. 

They paid homage to the leg- 
endary Ramones with an even 
more upbeat cover of “Sheena Is A 
Punk Rocker,” and followed that 
with an unabashedly pop punk 
song by The Mr. T Experience. 

But the real highlight of the 
show was when they let one of 
the guys from an opening band 
sing along with them on his fa- 
vorite Queers song, “Kicked Out 
Of The Webelos” because it was 
his birthday. After the song, they 
presented him with gag gifts, 
like a sweet potato, and then 
proceeded to cover him in cake. 
Joe Queer, the charismatic front 
man, threw cake all over the 
audience. A stray piece landed 
on the sound technician’s board, 
resulting in a slight delay and 
some tension, which Joe quickly 


smoothed over using concilia- 
tory words. 

As the show progressed, two 
things became evident. First, The 
Queers either can’t or won't take 
anything seriously, and refuse 
to write lyrics that surpass the 
emotional maturity of adolescent 
jerks. Second, it doesn’t matter 
in the slightest, since their songs 
are infinitely catchy without be- 
ing cloying. 

They are pop punk that you 
simply can’t not like. Brian Wil- 
son, an unconventional influ- 
ence for a punk band, would be 
proud of the melody. They sure- 
ly have accomplished a lot for a 
band whose songs have sopho- 
moric titles like “I Can’t Stop 
Farting” or “Journey To The 
Center Of Your Empty Fucking 
Skull.” 

Though their inane act would 
seem like a major turn-off, The 
Queers are just too good to hate, 
and the gestalt is much better 
than their high-school lyrics and 
simplistic licks. Despite their 
name, The Queers are neither 
gay nor gay-bashers, just a trio 
of grizzled punks who offend all 
and enjoy themselves to the full- 
est while doing so. They are also 
major fan favorites. 

As their set ended, the crowd 
demanded more songs, so the 
Queers played a few more sat- 
isfying tunes before wandering 
off into the darkness. “It’s really 
a privilege to see a band as awe- 
some as The Queers in such an 
intimate setting,” senior Josiah 
Drewien said. The crowd could 
not have agreed more, judging 
by their intense moshing and fist- 
pumping action. 

For the interested, The Queers 
are going to release a new al- 
bum, Munki Brain, in December 
on famed indie label Asian Man 
Records. They are also going to 
play with the equally awesome 
punk band Screeching Weasel 
and have promised to return to 
Baltimore in 2007. As Joe Queer 
is so fond of singing, “See you in 
the funny pages.” 
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Gael Garcia Bernal's character battles his real life problems, here playe 
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d by Alain Chabat, in his dreams in The Science of Sleep. 


rilm challenges the inquisitive movie-goer 


BY EMILY LI MANDI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When seeing a film, you are 
studying someone else’s percep- 
tion of reality. You are a spec- 
tator regarding the characters’ 
souls. The Science of Sleep ex- 
amines where reality ends and 
fantasy begins. Directed by Mi- 
chael Gondry, director of Eternal 
Sunshine of the Spotless Mind, the 
Science of Sleep runs in a similar 
vein — the simple boy-meets- 
girl story taken to the next level 
and beyond. The film is crafted 
to stimulate the mind though its 
complex visual effects and cre- 
ative use of materials in order to 
tell a story of unrequited love. 
The Science of Sleep opens with 
a shot of Stephane (Gael Garcia 
Bernal) banging wholeheartedly 
at his drums on Stephane TV, a 
program of Stephane’s imagina- 
tion where he playfully analyzes 
his actions in real life, contem- 
plating what he should actually 
do and what will happen. Con- 
cocting recipes with nonfood 
ingredients. he examines the 


mind and its capabilities. The 
entire television show set is cre- 
ated solely out of cardboard and 
reappears frequently as events 
unfold. 

Having just moved from Mex- 
ico to Paris, Stephane works un- 
enthusiastically in a store where 
his creativity is not recognized, 
He spends the day pasting com- 
pany logos on calendars, while 
he wants to design his own cal- 
endar collection. 

As dreams often are a reflec- 
tion of reality, Stephane has 
nightmares about his job where 
he takes over the business and 
runs it his own way. Things at 
home aren’t any better, as he 
has fallen for his apartment 
neighbor, coincidentally named 
Stephanie, and his feelings are 
not reciprocated. His mother’s 
current husband is a disappoint- 


ing replacement to Stephane. He 
misses his dead father’s compa- 
ny terribly. Fueled by the frustra- 
tion due to the combination of an 
unfulfilling job, unrequited love, 
strained family relationships 
and his inabilitv to communicate 


in French, Stephane examines 
solutions to these problems in 
his dreams. 

Scenes go back and forth be- 
tween reality and lighthearted 
animated images of felt, cotton 
balls, paper and cellophane, con- 
stantly conveying a sense of lone- 
liness. 

The film can be appreciated 
on many levels. While the plot 
itself makes the film neither 
riveting nor a must-see by any 
stretch, the characters exhibit a 
genuine pure, raw quality that 
makes them convincing and en- 
dearing. Gael Garcia Bernal is 
gorgeous as always, sporting 
tightly fitted vintage clothing 
and weaving in and out of three 
languages. In his most challeng- 
ing performance yet, he carries a 
sensitivity and vulnerability that 
appeals to any female. At times 
Gondry may seem too caught 
up in his vision, yet Bernal fol- 
lows through without hesitation. 
Stephanie’s character, _ played 
by striking yet plain Charlotte 
Gainsbourg, is mostly serious 
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Be Your Own Pet frontwoman Jemina Pearl is known as much f 
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or her youthful talent as well as her gripping stage presence. 


Band's shallowness ruins performance 


By MAX MCKENNA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s not surprising that Be Your 
Own Pet's reputation has not 
spread further. During the late 
1970s, the Sex Pistols were infa- 
mous for their wild liveshows and 
stage antics, but BYOP is far from 
punk performance revolutionar- 
ies. In this era when every mu- 
sical oddity has the potential to 
become mainstream, a rehashed, 
hackneyed gimmick like a wild 
live show just doesn’t work as a 
band’s selling point. That’s not 
to say having an off-the-wall live 
show is a bad thing — The Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs can be downright in- 
sane in concert. But between The 
Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ noise, convul- 
sions and microphone acrobatics 
lie a few things BYOP lacks: tal- 
ent and musicianship. 

When BYOP played the Sonar 
club in downtown Baltimore on 
Oct. 4, I could not help but think 
I had seen their act done better for 
five dollars at a local VFW. Loud, 
fast, uniform punk rock ejacula- 
tions, ear-splitting and incoherent 
guitar work, random stage dives 
and a rail-thin blonde shrieking 
profanity into an abused micro- 
phone are all elements of an un- 
derground high school scene that 
shouldn’t extend beyond novelty 
at some hip little club. But through 
well-known familial connections, 
the kids (who are mostly in their 
late teens) of BYOP have been al- 
lowed to take their choppy juve- 
nile garage rocking on a headlin- 
ing tour. 

Probably haunted by this fact, 
they tried hard on stage to prove 

their critical recognition was due 
to a radical attitude rather than 
mommy and daddy’s hook-ups. 
BYOP’s entire set seemed to be a 
scream for cred — after all, the 
band played for 27 minutes. That’s 
right, 27 minutes from a headlin- 
ing band! They tore through song 


after song, and they haven't re- 
leased much material (although 
they didn’t play all of it), but they 
could have made an effort to pad 
their set with funky covers or a 
few unreleased songs — usually 
I expect a headliner’s set to be 
longer than an episode of Seinfeld. 
The brevity of the band’s perfor- 
mance was surely some defiant 
statement against convention de- 
signed to gain the favor of their 
mop-haired, tight-jeaned peers, 
but the effect was laughable. 
When the band walked off stage 
one song short of a half an hour, 
the crowd was not as astonished 
so much as they were amused, as 
if they had been expecting noth- 
ing more from such a bloated 
band. 

In true rebel fashion, BYOP 
had little regard for their equip- 
ment, the venue and the audience. 
Early into the set, bassist Nathan 
Vasquez must have caught his 
own reflection ina beer bottle and 
realized just how freaking hip he 
looked, because he suddenly got 
very excited and knocked over 
some critical microphones, mak- 
ing the mix sound even crappier 
than it had at the beginning. At 
the end of “Bunk Trunk Skunk,” 
Vasquez got pumped up again, 
probably because he kicked over 
drummer John Eatherly’s cymbal 
stand, and felt the urge to jump 

_into the crowd and flail around 
ridiculously. There was also a lot 
of spitting throughout the whole 
set. Usually I’m content just 
watching the band play; being 
drenched in their saliva doesn’t 
make me admire them or enjoy 
their show any more. At the end 
of the concert, vocalist Jemina 
Pearl yelled sarcastically into a 
microphone, “You were the worst 
audience we ever had!” before 
kicking the mic stand off stage 
and into the crowd. Bratti Smith, 
you're a true rebel. 

Guitarist Jonas Stein never lift- 


ed his eyes from his fret board, as 
though the songs he was playing 
required more than basic guitar 


| cardboard, cellophane used to 


chops. Playing the wrong chords | 


wouldn't have made much of a 
difference in the barrage of messy 
distortion any way. 

Eatherly, on the other hand, 


could drum pretty well, but his | 


style appeared more geared to- 
ward showing off rather than 


adding something substantial to | 


the music. Pearl hails from the 
school of Karen O front women. 
She would throw herself on the 


ground and convulse like the | 


possessed, scream and howl into 
the microphone like she was 
recording the soundtrack for a 
haunted house and shake like 


trauma patient. She is a genu- | 
inely frightening vocalist. But the | 


difference between Pearl and O 
is that O can actually sing when 
she wants to, and she also lends 


a special beauty to her dramatic | 


performances, which is a much 
more difficult and much more 
impressive thing to do than the 
creepy crazy-person schtick. 

The two opening acts saved 
the show — at any rate, they 
saved it from being ludicrously 
short. The Drugstore Cowboys, 
a two-men-and-a-laptop art-proj- 
ect, were relatively original and 
energetic, and would comically 
insert self-deprecating comments 
between songs. 

The Black Lips, a trashy ga- 
rage-revival style four-piece from 
Georgia, were inexplicably in- 
triguing, like a musical Hooters 


—a tacky guilty pleasure with a | 


blue-collar sound. They even had 
a Freddie Mercury body-double 
on bass. 


Hopefully the next time BYOP | 


come fo town they’ll shed their 
goals of shallow cred and bring 
a more genuine performance to 
the stage. Otherwise they should 
at least bring the same opening 
bands. 








| complements the film and adds | 
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| like The White Stripes and The | 


Bernal gives 
an inspiring 
perlormance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
and austere, but at times her flirty 
playfulness peeks through. Ber- 
nal and Gainsbourg are at times 
perfectly in syne and work very 
well together. Their interaction is 
cute and pure. 

It is Gondry’s method of com- 
bining fact and emotion to tell the 
story that makes the film such a 
creative and amazing piece. The 
ability to think in terms of yarn 
and cardboard and weave it into 
a film must be appreciated. 

As a visual artist, I find the 
movie inspiring, with scenes 
of bright paint being splattered 
in accordance to narration and 
music. Rooms created out of 


convey water and puffs of cot- 
ton for clouds and smoke in- 
vade Stephane’s dreams and 
poke through his reality, creat- 
ing smooth transitions that are 
sometimes difficult for the view- 
er to distinguish. 

Additional non-visual  ele- 
ments appeal to the audience. A 
subdued sense of humor, com- 
prised mostly of awkward mo- 
ments and misunderstandings 
keeps the piece lighthearted and | 
the viewer engaged. | 

The mixed cultural influence 
of scenes flowing in and out of | 
French, Spanish and English 
(subtitles included) fulfill any- | 
one’s desire to watch a foreign | 
flick. An excellent sound track | 





to its complexity with the com- 
bination of original score and 
contrasting music from bands 


Willowz. 

The Science of Sleep is the per- | 
fect combination for someone | 
who wants a movie that chal- | 
lenges the mind and questions its 
limitations. It is a film made for 
the creative individual. Gondry 
demonstrates his ability to push 
the viewer's imaginative limits, 
threatening at times to go over- 
board. 

The ambiguity between real- 
ity and Stephane’s dreams com- 
pel the viewer to rely on his own 
creativity for interpretation and 
at times may result in frustra- 
tion. If you are willing to expe- 
rience what you thought was 
impossible, The Science of Sleep is 
for you. 








THE SCIENCE | 
| OF SLEEP | 


Starring: Gael Garcia Bernal, 
Charlotte Gainsbourg, Alain 
Chabat 

Director: Michel Gondry 

Run Time: 4 hr 5 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 



















(ne-acts get sad, funny, and 
everything else in between 
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performance of the night. A 
sketch about two extremely ad- 
vanced, human-culture loving 
aliens, Reginald 2886 and Regi- 
nald 9653 (juniors Aparna Desai 
and Mitch Frank) who come to a 
backwoods trailer park in search 
of the source of brilliantly cul- 
tured transmissions they’d been 
receiving. 

What they find instead when 
they land is beer-drinking, fart- 
lighting, PJ (sophomore Paxon 
Trautman). 

Mitch and Aparna are abso- 
lutely outstanding as aliens, and 
convey their extraterrestrial qual- 
ities, not by being painted green 
or wearing masks with huge 
eyes, but by speaking in Oxford 
accents, shuffling in rainbow-col- 
ored slippers and having no con- 
cept of personal space. Their com- 
bination of physical comedy with 
Jennings’ clever writing stole 
the show. Paxon relished in his 
ultimate red-neck, good ‘ole boy 
character and provided delightful 
contrast to the snobby aliens. The 
whole sketch was dramatically 
narrated by freshman Cory Diers 
and brought to life with amazing 

lighting effects on the stage and 
in set pieces. The ending of a 
duction, that the equally snobbis 


and Oxford-accented daughter of 
PJ (sophomore Holly Caracappa) 
was the one actually sending the 
transmissions, was perfectly in 
keeping with the light-hearted 
and far-fetched one-act. 

In Heaven, also by Gentile 
and junior Adar Eisenbruch, 
was originally preformed in a 
24-Hour Theater Experiment at 
Baltimore’s Top Floor Theater. 
The sketch takes place in heay- 
en, with two misfits, Zoe (who 
died by choking on a single rice 
krispy while stoned) and Jerome 
Cartwright (who died in a raging 
inferno from lighting his farts on 


fire). The roles are played respec- 


tively by sophomores Zoe Bell 
and Rajiv Mallipudi. Most of the 
one act is physical comedy. Just 
as this is about to get old, a very 
angry Jesus Christ (Eric Levitz) 
makes a surprise appearance 
and kicks the duo out of heaven 
for eating his seafood salad sand- 
wich. Zoe and Rajiv excel at hit- 
ting each other's buttons with all 
the believability of bickering sib- 
lings and Eric plays one pissed- 
off Son of God, complete with 
snazzy white robe. 

The final act of the show- 
case was Leaving Sketch by Mitch 
Frank. Mitch’s play takes a sur- 
prising turn from the humor that 


, 


marked all four previous shows of 
the night and follows the painful 
parting of a guy and a girl (senior 
Garrett Clark and junior Jackie 
Jennings). Though the reason the 
girl is leaving is never stated, the 
intensity with which Garrett and 
Jackie deliver their roles makes 
up for the lack of detail provided. 
Mitch portrays the often over- 
done, “Don’t go!” “No, I must!” 





“SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Jackie Jennings and senior Garrett Clark get dramatic in Leaving Sketch. 


parting scene with surprising 
freshness. Somehow, in neglect- 
ing all details and proper nouns, 
the event of parting with a loved 
one was distilled to its purest and 
most visceral experience. 

In all, the performances show- 
cased a talented array of writers, 
actors and technicians. The com- 
bined product was a very satisfy- 
ing experience. 
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Beck 
The Information 


Interscope 
Oct. 3, 2006 


My third favorite Scientologist 
Beck (after Tom Cruise and John 
Travolta but before Isaac Hayes) 
neither rose nor fell in my rank- 
ing after the release of his new 
album, The Information. It is both 
an interesting elaboration and a 
dull repetition of his last album, 


| Guero. 


The lyrics, to Beck’s credit, 


| are as cryptic, annoying, fas- 


cinating and funny as they’ve 
always been. The song “Cell- 


| phone’s Dead” includes a sort 
| of duet where Beck utters dis- 
| jointed metaphors like “Eye of 


the sun/Is out of its socket” and 


| is met with an aggressive, high- 
| pitched female voice, “One by 


one/I’ll knock you out.” To the 
delight of our familiar expec- 


| tations, he has kept his way of 
| making us laugh at seemingly 
| random juxtapositions and get- 
| ting us to consider music in less 
| rational ways. To clarify, those 


are both good things. 
The end of the album consists 


| of a conversation between Spike 














Jonze and David Eggers. The sub- 
ject is whether or not the perfect 
album should be ever changing 
— with age, mood or personal- 
ity — or whether it should stay 
the same. The conversation goes 
hand in hand with the mood of 
the album, and to a certain ex- 
tent, Beck’s carefully cultivated 
musical identity. 

Beck’s use of strange meta- 
phors, eerie synthesizers and 
unusual beats definitely display 
his apprehension to creating mu- 
sic with concrete meaning. The 
album seems to be a mix of this 
audience subjectivity, for lack of 
a better word, and purposeful 
disapproval of certain social oc- 
currences. The irony is that the 
listener, in the end, finds this mix 
either interesting or boring, de- 
pending on his or her mood. 

—Dylan Coté 





Carbon Leaf 
Love, Loss, Hope, 
Repeat 


From its debut as Shadows in 
the Banquet Hall in 1997, Irish-in- 
fluenced folk rock band Carbon 


| Leaf has emerged into the main- 


stream music scene as entertain- 
ing performers and reliable musi- 
cians. Most reminiscent of Indian 
Summer (2004), Carbon Leaf’s lat- 
est album Love, Loss, Hope, Repeat 
is characteristically inclusive of 
subdued rock beats and Barry 
Privett’s slightly wistful vocals. 
The definitively _ polished 
sound of Love, Loss, Hope, Repeat 
attests to the maturity and growth 
of Carbon Leaf as a band that has 
found its voice (or better studio 
equipment). From the opening 


| strains of “Learn to Fly” through 


tracks like “A Girl and Her Horse” 
and the album’s namesake, “Love, 


| Loss, Hope, Repeat,” fans will find 


an instant connection of familiar 


| sound in this new album. Softly 


spoken words about love and 
family relationships blend with 
mellow guitars and the occasion- 
al stray flute-lick. An emphasis on 
smooth sound and vivid imagery 
is coherent through the album’s 11 


The Decemberists 
The Crane Wife 
Capitol 

Oct. 3, 2006 


Let’s not beat around the 
bush. Yes, a lot of fans were wor- 
ried that The Decemberists’ most 
recent release, The Crane Wife, 
would show the strain of trying 
to please mainstream listeners 
and a major label without sacri- 
ficing their trademark sound. If 
there’s one thing of which The 
Crane Wife should reassure you, it 
is that Colin Meloy and his songs 
are virtually irrepressible — if 
this is what selling out sounds 
like, more bands should give it a 
try. 
Although The Crane Wife con- 
tains a few songs recorded in the 
most widely recognized Decem- 
berists style — the pointed elec- 
tronic “Summersong”, for exam- 
ple, or the ebullient “O Valencia”, 
reminiscent of Castaways and Cut- 
outs’ “July, July!” in the way its 
cheerful, catchy melody masks 
its gory lyrics — it is, at its core, 
centered around a very different 
musical sound. The most obvious 
example of this diversion is “The 
Island,” a 12-minute epic more 





other Decemberists track. 

The thematic centerpiece of 
the album is the three-song arc 
retelling the traditional Japa- 
nese fable of the crane wife. “The 
Crane Wife 3” is the album's 
opening track, the unexplained 
conclusion of an as-of-yet untold 





reminiscent of The Tain than any 


GARBOW LEAY 


tracks. 

If the familiarity of Love, Loss, 
Hope, Repeat caters to loyal devo- 
tees, the homogeneous sound of 
Carbon Leaf’s newest album may 
not attract new listeners. While a 
song recounting a grandfather's 
description of war to his grand- 
son (“The War Was in Color”), 
is moving, gone are emotionally 
riveting tracks such as “Ameri- 
can Tale.” As a whole, the tone of 
Carbon Leaf’s latest release is sig- 
nificantly less charged than early 
releases such as Ether Electrified 
Porch Music. 

As an album, Love, Loss, Hope, 
Repeat does it exactly what its 
title suggests. Combining the 
sound fans have come to love 
with a loss of angsty tracks, 
there is more than hope for Car- 
bon Leaf’s continued success 
and future albums. The band, 
however, would be wise to re- 
peat the style of its older, less 
comfortable tracks. 

—Lauren Strelec 




















story, and it begins quietly but 
quickly descends into an almost 
frantic admittance of guilt and 
grief. It is not until the end of the 
album that listeners hear “The 
Crane Wife 1 And 2,” a combina- 
tion of two songs that are oppo- 
sites in every way possible — the 
first hopeful where the second is 
desperate, exuberance in the face 
of the subdued. 

The album contains other 
highlights: “Yankee Bayonet (I 
Will Be Home Again),” a collab- 
orative effort with singer-song- 
writer Laura Veirs, tells the story 
of a pair of separated Civil War 
sweethearts with a deft touch, 


and is later countered by another 
war song, “Shankhill Butchers,” 


a slow, creepy lullaby of a song, | 
Meloy’s mellow vocals belying — 


the violent lyrics. 


“Sons and Daughters” is lilt- _ 
ing and circular, and concludes | 
the album on a strong and hope- — 
ful note. The Crane Wife is cohe- — 
sive and The Decemberists have _ 
begun to construct a new sound ~ 
rooted in their old style but rich- 
er, changed by their years of ex- 
perience, unique and their own. — 

Rie 


_— Alexandra Watson _ 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


New Scorsese film falls short of classic status | 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


No matter how deep he plung- 
es into blood-and-bones realism, 
Martin Scorsese has never shied 
away from the grandiose directo- 
rial drive that, though a frequent 
blessing, often threatens to send 
his films crashing to the ground. 
Where some men toss together 
cinematic ditties, Scorsese com- 
poses operas. The risks of palir- 
ing unlikely actors and mashing 
together disparate genres, for 
him, are business as usual — it is 
all part of a precarious aesthetic 
that, as this fall’s The Departed 
shows, is still capable of electrify- 
ing two-and-a-half hours worth 
of film. 

But keep the precarious side 
of all this in mind. It’s true that 
Scorsese, having cobbled togeth- 
er one period piece too many, is 
back in the criminal underworld 
that is his most reliable artistic 
milieu. Who cares if the location 
is South Boston instead of the 
New York nightscapes of Mean 
Streets and Taxi Driver, or if the 
movie pits its attention-grabbing 
director against a whole gal- 
lery of attention-grabbing actors 
headed by Jack Nicholson? 

Fitting choreographed vio- 
lence together with larger-than- 
life performances, Scorsese has 
molded a devilishly convoluted 
cop-thriller scenario. Yet the film 
is too tightly-wound, too closely 
plotted, too — how should I say 
this? — too operatic, to be the 
new masterpiece that it should. 

With some notable excep- 
tions, The Departed uses its char- 
acters as cogs in a complicated 
machinery of double-dealing 
and intrigue, built around the 
Boston Police Department’s ef- 
forts to take down crime kingpin 
Frank Costello (Jack Nicholson). 
In order to destroy the mobster’s 
operations, troubled academy 
cadet Billy Costigan (Leonardo 
DiCaprio) is recruited to go un- 
dercover and work his way into 
Costello’s circle. 

It’s too bad for the good men 
at police headquarters that the 
old crook has a young mole of 
his own: ambitious young po- 


detective Co- 
lin Sullivan (Matt 
Damon), who 
an ironic 


lice 


in 
twist is f - 
appointed to ferret | 
out any of Costel- 
lo’s informers 
might have 
wormed their way 
on to the force 


This 


W ho 


scenario 
takes a to 
be put in place 
But while the ex- 


while 


position is in full 
swing, and before 
The Departed turns 
into a zippy “find 
the informant” 
race between its 
opposite-image 


cops and crimi- 
nals, Scorsese and \ 
Nicholson — enjoy 


a few gloriously 
diabolical mo- 

ments. As the film opens, we 
find Costello’s face in shadows, 
rolling creepy commands off 
his tongue and shooting help- 
less Bostonians to the ground. 
Along with this, Scorsese mixes 
swift shots of cadets in training, 
old Civil Rights footage and a 
sound track that oscillates be- 
tween Pink Floyd and hardcore 


rap. 
Of course, the Nicholson/ 
Scorsese combination is The 


Departed’s most blatant attrac- 
tion, so it’s instructive to see 
how actor and director fare as 
the action winds along. Un- 
like DiCaprio’s Costigan, who 
drowns the stress of life under- 
cover with prescription drugs, 
or Damon’s Sullivan, who starts 
up a shaky relationship with a 
police psychiatrist (Vera Farm- 
inga), Costello doesn’t change a 
bit — he just reveals new shades 
of dementia. Nicholson has long 
turned psychopathic bluster into 
art, and here, he plays so well off 
the other characters’ crises that 
Costello, in all his semi-satanic 
glee, emerges as a tragic clown. 
It’s not so much the case that 
William Monahan’s_ screenplay 
does justice to Costello as that 
Nicholson goes miles beyond his 
character’s bare essentials. The 


same holds true for the rest of 
the backing cast, with seething 
turns from Alec Baldwin, Mar- 
tin Sheen and Boston-area native 
Mark Wahlberg as veteran offi- 
cers, and a grimly excellent Ray 
Winstone as Costello’s favorite 
hit-man. I wish I could say the 
same for the two leads. While Da- 
mon’s squeaky-clean basket case 
act still runs well, he is too tight- 
ly woven into the script’s com- 
plications. And as for DiCaprio, 
Scorsese’s new favorite collabora- 
tor, his character remains a con- 
venient bundle of personal prob- 
lems, muscle twitches and plot 


expedients. 
Fortunately, Scorsese main- 
tains his orchestral directorial 


sense. That is why comparisons 
between The Departed and _ its 
source material, the 2002 Hong 
Kong suspense piece Infernal 
Affairs, are as tangential as the 
quotes from Hawthorne and 
Freud that the American film’s 
actors toss about. This is not a 
mere adaptation, but a reinven- 
tion according to the director's 
taste for urban grit, where as in 
Scorsese’s tour de force Gangs of 
New York, a violent atmosphere 
creates its own strange logic. 
Like a Rube Goldberg machine, 
the film possesses a fine-tuned, 
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Matt Damon and Leonardo DiCaprio are undercover agents highly involved in the Boston crime scene. 


confoundedly delicate internal 
structure. 

While The Departed benefits 
the timing and pacing of its ac- 
tion, it eventually shies away 
from incongruous, realistic de- 
tail. After Costigan and Sullivan 
have wound in and out of one 


another’s paths and the movie | 


hits its culminating stretch of 
bloodshed, you feel more like 
you are in Hollywood than in 
the working-class Irish hell that 
is The Departed’s modern day 
Boston. But silver-screen op- 
eras like Scorsese’s are intended 
mainly to shock and awe. When 
coincidences and contrivances 
still yield explosive drama, act 
accordingly — and enjoy the 
ride. 


THE | 
| DEPARTED | 





Starring: Leonardo Di- 


Caprio, Matt Damon, Jack 
Nicholson, Mark Wahlberg 
Director: Martin Scorsese 
Run Time: 2 hrs 29 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Senator 
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Interview 


Damon and DiCaprio riff on 
acting, Scorsese, Nicholson 


Recently News-Letter Editor 
Alex Begley had the opportunity to sit 
in onan interview with Matt Damon 
and Leonardo DiCaprio. The two ac- 
tors discussed their involvement in 
the new film, The Departed with 
several college newspapers. 


Question: Both of you have kind 
of taken roles that challenge the 
idea of identity and reality and 
fiction. How do you approach 
roles like that, which blend that 
line so well? 


Leonardo DiCaprio: It presents 
a challenge as an actor. You're 
going through your own per- 
sonal traumatic experiences as a 
character, but you've also got to 
not relay that information to the 
people around you in the movie, 
but you want to get the audience 
involved in the process. 

It makes the whole experi- 
ence not more challenging, but it 
gives you much more to play as 
an actor. But those types of roles, I 
guess we naturally tend to gravi- 
tate towards. 


| Matt Damon: Having somebody 
| who is grappling with issues of 
their own identity is a pretty kind 
of meaty way to tell a story. You're 
dealing with all of these charac- 
ters who are not telling each other 
| who they really are and who are 
dealing with certain levels of de- 
ception. Leo’s character and my 
| character and Vera Farmiga’s 
| character and even Jack Nichol- 
son’s character have all these is- 
sues of who we are and who we're 
| pretending to be. 
Thematically that’s just a good 
| way to tell the story, and I think 
that’s why you see a lot of those is- 
sues repeated in movies. And also 
because, ultimately, when you're 
our age and you're making mov- 
| ies about people our age, identity 
| issues are really what people are 
struggling with. Coming out of 





college and who am I and what 
am I going to do and who am | 
going to be, you've already rein- 
vented yourself 50 times already, 
from the time you're in junior 
high school. And then you go 
off into the world and you keep 
doing it and you keep discover- 
ing things about yourself and 
changing. So I think there’s an | 
audience for stories about that, 
too. So I think that’s another rea- 
son why you see some of those 
themes repeated in our work. 


Q: This movie has kind of been 
hailed as Jack Nicholson’s re- 
turn to playing a villain, his | 
return to drama after about a | 
decade of comedy. But I was | 
wondering if maybe the decade | 
of comedy hasn't worn off and | 
if he pulled any funny pranks | 
on the set? | 





MD: Well, nothing that he didn’t | 
do on screen. The first day I 
worked with him, Marty called 
me, I had been off for a week and 
Leo had been doing scenes with 
Jack and I had a week off. And 
Marty called me on a Sunday 
night and he goes, “Hello Matt, 
it’s Marty, your director. Listen a 
little thing about tomorrow, Jack 


is going to do the movie theater | 


scene and Jack had an idea and I 
think it’s good, and it’s his pro- 
cess and I think we should. in- 
dulge it.” And I was like “What 
Marty, what is it?” “Jack is going 


to show up with a giant dildo, | 
he’s going to show up witha gi- | 


ant dildo and that’s what we're 
going to do. So okay?” And I 
went, “Alright, yes, I'll see you at 
seven in the morning.” 

So I go to work and there 
was Nicholson in this trench 
coat and hat, with this giant 
dildo, and he just looked at me 
and he’s like, “I just thought the 
whole thing would be better if 
had the dildo on.” si 
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The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association offers grants for 
community service and student services projects. 


Undergraduate and graduate students are encouraged to apply. 
The maximum funding amount for all grants is $1,500. 


Grant applications can be found online at 
www.alumni.jhu.edu/students. Winter/Spring 
applications must be submitted to the 
Alumni Office by November 1, 2006. 


For more information contact Marguerite Jones at 
410-516-5185 or e-mail alumnigrants@jhu.edu. 
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Aries: (March 2 April 19) 
We think your a looks good if 
you w ash it, and sometimes even if 


you don’t. Today’s not one of those 
days. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Should you ever meet a bear in 
the road who threatens to eat vou, 
merely run up a tree and shout, 
“survival of the fittest, sucker!” 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

“Not Hot at I lopkins” would prob- 
ably be a more successful column 
name, especially if you were going 
to be in it. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Have you ever looked up at the 
sky and wondered what the point 
of living is? Did a bird then crap 
on your face? That's life. 

- Aug. 22) 

a great fashion designer 
you're probably better off not go- 
ing on Project Runway, since you 
almost always look like a jerk. 





Leo: (July 23 
[o be 


ope 


e 
J 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Endure the trials and tribulations 
of school, otherwise you might 
find yourself pumping President 
Brody’ S gas one day. 


your Horose 


Libra: ( - Oct. 22) 

Pizza is the staple of a typical col- 
lege student diet. Staples are not 
good on pizza though, so don't get 
any ideas, buddy 


(Sept. 2 23 


- Nov. 21) 

[hat professor you keep running 
into at the pool is just trying to be 
friendly! What’s wrong with drill- 
ing a glory hole into your locker? 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Gives gifts, but eats your cookies. 
Wishes you a merry Christmas, 
but slides down your chimney. It’s 





the homeless dude on your street. 


Jan. 19) 
“Us and Them’ is a trippy song by 
Pink Floyd. Try listening to it on 
your iPod while walking down a 
dark alley, it’ll be a blast! 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
“Heart gummy bears I do,” 
Yoda. Gummy bears sure are 
good, but having good grammar 
is better, though not as tasty. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Attacks on the Gatehouse by zom- 
bies would be pretty scary. Luc kily 
our E-I-C plans to hide in the attic 
and kick the dead bodies down. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - 


says 











Toad Detective 


SO | SET OUT INTO 
THE NIGHT, INTO THE 
SHADOWS OF THIS 
DERELICT CITY I CALL 
MY HOME. 


IT LOOKS LIKE A MERCHANT 
MARINE PIECE, PAL. 


VT iv WAS GONNA BE A 
7) LONG NIGHT. 


One Fry Short 


by Matt Hansen 





| CAUGHT LIP WITH RICKY Piss 
FINGERS. HE WAS ALREAD 
SLOSHED, BUT, EVEN DRUNK, HE 
WAS THE BEST EYE IN TOWN. 


SO TO. THE DOCKS 
IT WAS. 
V'D GIVEN LIP WATER 


WHEN | FIRST LEFT 
THE POND. 





by Matt Diamond 








One Fry Short presents: 


The Eternal 
Adventures: 


of God and 


And the bartender 
is like, “Why the 
ong face?” 


| Talking horses 
are the BEST. 





Okay; so, Nady gel this © 
horse walks into 
a bar.. 


And the horse is like, 
“MY WIFE JUST 
GOT SENT TO THE 
GLUE FACTORY, 
THANKS FOR 
ASKING.” 


Too bad we have to 


rely on them for 
glue production. 


Yeah, it’s such a 
shame that we ran 
out of unicorns. 





-B0. Prince’s favorite rain 
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Hu.man 2.0 


OX 3.14, 
IMPORCTANT. - . 


| THOUGHT IT WAS SOMETHING 


eae 
WHEFT/2or case 


HID MATTERS / 
LIFE AND DEATH 
we IN THE BALANCE / 


{LYN 











by William Parschalk 


WAIT - WHAT- | 
WHAT SS WRONG!?P 





WELL “THAT JuST Wont) STAND / 
TM Gon To ALERT THE AUTHORITIES! 
CHUL MY SENATOR! PETTON THE 
LocAt NETWORKS! | 





MAYBE NEXT 
TIME HE 
SHovLd TRY 
PLUGGING THE 











by Nate Min 


















I find this work of art 
painfully lacking in the 

ethereal zest typical of 
her contemporaries. 








For goodness' sake, 
Jerry! She's only six! 


P.S.103 Art Sho 















Fill In De Blanks, Man 


by Matt Hansen 





Answer the clues and add the first letter of each answer to the corresponding numbered space on the 


grid to answer the following: 


did he choose Union Memorial? 


ot al sal eal a 
PAnAl EAA 


il. Elmo of uncontrollable laughter. 
2. Bale of Batman fame 

B. Big box retailer___ = __ 

E ...and seven years ago 

Subject of Miracle 

6. Former Maryland congressman 
7. Justin with a Mouseketeer past 
8. Skin mark from a fun night 
f Superwoman in comics ____ _ 


0. First Indian Prime Minister 
1. Hip-hop producer 
12. Chocolate and cream filled _ _ 
13. Online community project __ 
if: Dante’s Inferno, a trip into... 

5. Involving clowns and bulls 
(16. The Hammond... 
17. Duke Ellington song Mood... __-__ _ 
8. Old-time draft beer measurement 





1. Most common world phrase _ _ 
2. Thick breakfast staple 
BVA ADD drug fae & 

4. Group sharing similarities __ _ 

5. First name, Wienermobile namesake__ _ | 
6. Singer whom Nixon made a DEA agent 
7. What Bruce Lee did with the dragon ____ 
8. First name of shrinker of kids Moranis__ _ _ 
9. Action involved in Olympic skeleton 


—e ee eee 


Legendary gangster Al Capone donated what gift to Union Memorial Hospital, and for what reason? Why; 


BPP BEPRR FP 
PRP 





FRERRPE 


33. Snack company __ _ 

34. University of Maryland mascot 
35. Skeleton of bugs __ _ 

36. First name, large-lipped rocker___ _ 
37. Everybody Loves Raymond's last name 


38. First name, Supreme Court’s Warren ___ _ 
39. Pop group of “Mmmmbop” fame 
40. Ancient counting device____ 
41. TV royalty burger salesman 
42. Cosmetic fatremoval__§ 


43. Large blood vessel in neck___ _ 
44. Farms with gas pumps and fried chicken 


A a SEROESEES 


Do Ba a See ea Saat 8 





45. I saw the ... in the mid-90's _ _ 
46. Inuit snow block structure 
47. Pits of oily substance __ _ 

48. Catchphrase for exclusive and hip___ _ _ 
49. Comic strip of office life__§__§____ cay 

50. First name, comedian Allen __ _ Bt 
51. 70's trippy, operatic rockers __ _ 4 
52. First name, Nicole Ritchie’s dad___ ___ re 
53. Organization of above-averageIQ__ 

54. Legal marijuana lobbyists____ _ a: 
55. More popular brand of Coors___ __ 


56. Britain’s revered woman monarch 


57. Ghostbuster’s green nemesis ig ANY 
58. Steven King’s novel of clownterror__ > 
59. Much-loved star PE, of Texas Ranger fame ; 


60. King Nana: Excalibur 


ee 





61. Blood-sucking insect _ 


B10 
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Alexander Set to Speak at MSE Symposium 


Actor Jason Alexander, best 
Known for his role as George 
Costanza in the ’90s sitcom 
Seinfeld, will be speaking this 
Friday, at 8 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
Hopkins is hosting Alexander, 
who will present “America’s 
Youth: The Best of Times, the 
Worst of Times” as part of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Speaker 
Symposium. 

Apart from his role on 
Seinfeld, Alexander has ap- 
peared in numerous Broad- 
way productions, including 
Merrily We Roll Along, The 
Rink, and Sweeney Todd, Broad- 
way Bound, Accomplice, and 
Jerome Robbins’ Broadway, for 
which he was awarded the 
1989 Tony Award for Best Ac- 
tor in a Musical. He has also 
worked on other television 
shows: He provided the voice 
for the title character in cult 
animated series Duckman and 
either appeared or starred on 
other sitcoms (E/R, Bob Pat- 
terson and the single-season 
Listen Up’). 

Alexander recently —ap- 
peared in a series of ads, but 
eventually left KFC; it was 
rumored that the reason was 
the alleged cruelty of KFC 
to animals by KFC suppliers 
and slaughterhouses. Alexan- 

| der eventually set the record 
| straight: “That's PETA bull- 
| crap. I loved working for KFC. 
I was targeted by PETA to bro- 
ker something between them. 


OURTESY OF HTTP://WWWPIXELROT.COM 
Tony Award-winning actor Jason Alexander will speak’at Shriver Hall this Friday, Oct. 13. | 


I think KFC really stepped up to 
the plate; unfortunately, PETA 
did not.” 

He is also the national spokes- 
person for the Scleroderma Foun- 
dation, an organization dedi- 
cated to raising awareness about 
the disease and assisting those 
who are affected. Scleroderma 
is a rare, chronic disease charac- 
terized by excessive deposits of 
collagen, resulting in the hard- 





S ‘ne fe be 
x ee een | 


ening of the skin, causing it to | 
appear red and scaly, fat and 
muscle wastage causing weak- 
ened limbs, extremely visible 
blood vessels, and in some cas- 
es, painful ulcers on the fingers | 
and toes. 
The Hopkins community | 
| 


eagerly waits what will un- 
doubtedly be a humorous and | 
insightful address. 

— Yasin Akbari 





Campus Events 


Thursday, October 12 


10:30 a.m. Peabody Musicology 
is sponsoring The Indian Tabla. 
Sandip Burman will be perform- 
ing at Peabody Conservatory, 
room 308. 


11:45 a.m. Kristen Cox, Secre- 
tary for the Department of Dis- 
abilities and Governor Robert 
Ehrlich’s running mate to, will 
speak at the JHSPH in Sommer 
Hall, sponsored by the Bloom- 
berg School’s Department of 
Health Policy and Management, 
about health care in Maryland. 
For more information call (410) 
614-1580. 


3 p.m. Florence Hsia, sponsored 
by the Department of History of 
Science, Medicine, and Technol- 
ogy, will speak on writing Jesuit 
Science into the Chinese Mission 
Field at 3505 N. Charles St. 


4 p.m. The Tudor and Stuart Club 
will host John Rogers of Yale 
University in Gilman 323, who 
on “Milton and the Heresy of In- 
dividualism.” For more informa- 
tion call (410) 516-4311. 


6 p.m. The Writing Seminars 
department is sponsoring a 
reading by NYU professor and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning writer 
Philip Levine in Remsen 101. 
For more information, call (410) 
516-6139. 


8 p.m. John Astin and Krista 
Smith will perform a cold read- 
ing of Stacey Engels’ Shah Maat 
at Merrick Barn. Come experience 
an insider’s look at the develop- 
ment of a new play, sponsored 
by the Johns Hopkins University 
Theatre. For more information 
call (410) 516-0618. 


~ 


8 p.m. The Milton S. Eisenhow- 
er Speaker Symposium presents 
James Forbes at the Bunting- 
Meyerhoff Interfaith Center, 3509 
N. Charles St. Reserved seating 
recommended. For more infor- 
mation call (850) 445-1948. 


Friday, October 13 


1:15 p.m. Muslim Jumah Prayers 
at the Interfaith Center Upper 
Level. 


9 p.m. Come cheer on Hopkins’ 
fabulous Men’s Water Polo team 
as they take on Bucknell in the 
White Athletic Center. 


12 pm. The Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health’s Post- 
doctoral Fellows Seminar Se- 
ries presents Jodi McKibben and 
Roberta A. Downing. McKibben 
will discuss “Predicting Mental 
Health Service Utilization in a 
Community Sample: Personality 
Disorder Symptomatology and 
Major Depressive Disorder,” while 
Downing will present “How Bal- 
timore Youth Think About the 
Love in Their Lives: Excerpts from 
a Photovoice Project.” The semi- 
nar will be held in the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health (615 N. 
Wolfe St.), room W2030. For more 
information,call (443) 997-0789. 


4 p.m. The Department of Phi- 
losophy is hosting Dr. John M. 
Fischer, visiting from the Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside. 
Fischer will speak on “Epicure- 
anism About Death and Immor- 
tality” in Gilman 348. For more 
information, call (410) 516-7524. 


4 p.m. Bettine Menke, visiting 
from the University of Erfurt, 
will be speaking in Gilman 336 
on “Why Schiller Used a Chorus: 
On Schiller’s Preface to the Bride 
of Messina.” The lecture is spon- 
sored by the German and Ro- 
mance Languages Department. 


8 p.m. Milton S. Eisenhower 
Speakers Symposium presents 
Jason Alexander, former Sein- 
feld star. Alexander will speak 
on “America’s Youth: The Best 
Of Times, The Worst Of Times.” 
Doors open at 7:30 at Shriver 
Hall. Reserved seating recom- 
mended. For more information, 
call (850) 445-1948. 


Saturday, October 14 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Classical 
Guitar Society presents Edu- 
ardo Isaac on guitar and Dan- 
iel Binelli on bandoneon in the 
Miriam A. Friedberg Concert 
Hall at the Peabody Institute. 
Tickets are available through the 
Baltimore Classical Guitar Soci- 
ety. For more information http:// 
www.begs.org. 


Sunday, Oct. 15 


5:30 p.m. The Shriver Hall Con- 
cert Series presents the Emerson 
String Quartet in Shriver Hall. 
Admission is $33 for the general 
public, $17 for students, and free 
for Hopkins undergraduates. 

5 p.m. Baltimore-Washington Ma- 
laria Meeting. Bloomberg Building 


(615 N. Wolfe St.), Sheldon Hall. 








Monday, October 16 — 
Fall Break Day 


12:15 p.m. Information session for 
the White House Fellows Pro- 
gram at the Bloomberg Building 
at 615 N. Wolfe St., room W3008. 
Dr. Erwin Tan, an alumnus of the 
program, will be providing more 
information regarding the pro- 
gram. For more information, visit 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/fellows. 


Tuesday, October 17 


12:15 p.m. The Career Services 
Office presents Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health alumna 
Tiffany Tate, speaking on “Self- 
Employment in Public Health.” 
Tate will speak in the Bloomberg 
Building (615 N. Wolfe St.), room 
W4030. 


4 p.m. Independent filmmaker 
Rania Ajami will present the film 
“Shadows of a Leader: Qaddafi’s 
Female Bodyguards.” Discus- 
sion will follow. The Department 
of Anthropology is sponsoring 
the presentation, which will be 
held in Macauley Hall, room 400. 
For more information call Nancy 
Foltz at (410) 516-7272. 


7 p.m. Organizacion Latina Estu- 
diantil and the Residents Adviso- 
ry Board will be sponsoring the 
keynote address for Latino Heri- 
tage Month, given by journalist 
and activist Felipe Luciano, in 
Hodson 110. 


Wednesday, October 18 


6:45 a.m. The Center for Africana 
Studies will be sponsoring “Rap 
Sessions in Africana Studies” 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
For more information, e-mail 
alewis22@jhu.edu. 


10 a.m. The Department of Health 
Behaviour and Society of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health will be sponsoring a lec- 
ture on “Psychosocial Wellbeing 
and HIV Risks Among Female 
Sex Workers in China.” The 
lecture will be held in Hampton 
House (624 N. Broadway), room 
744. For more information call 
(410) 502-4415. 


12 p.m. Mary Alice Haddad, vis- 
iting from Wesleyan University 
as part of the Political Science 
Department’s Noon Seminar Se- 
ries, will be speaking on “Japan’s 
Deepening Democracy” in Mer- 
genthaler 366. For more informa- 
tion, call (410) 516-7515. 


4:30 p.m. Peabody Musicology 
will host Richard Will, visiting 
from the University of Virginia. 
Will will present “The Ambiva- 
lence of Mozart’s Countess” in 
the Peabody Conservatory, room 
308. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Institute is 
sponsoring a jazz presentation of 
Paul Bollenback’s “Brightness 
of Being” in East Hall. Admis- 
sion is free as part of Peabody’s 
Free Fall Baltimore program. 


Concert Listings 
Thursday, October 12 


8 p.m. Alexisonfire plays with 
Moneen, A Change of Pace and 
Cancer Bats at the Ottobar. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.theottobar. 
com. 


8 p.m. KMFDM plays Sonar 
with Combichrist and Caustic. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


10 p.m. Mouthus performs with 
DJ Dog Dick and WZT Hearts at 
the Talking Head Club. Doors 
open at 9:30. For more informa- 
tion, visit http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com. 


Friday, October 13 


9 p.m. Floetry plays with Em- 
ily King at Rams Head Live!. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


10 p.m. Pale Stars plays with No 
Second Troy and Up The Empire. 
Doors open at 9:30. For more in- 


MOVIE OPENING 


Man of the Year 


Movie debuting at the AMC Loews White Marsh 16 this 
Friday Showtimes: 11:05 a.m., 12:10 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:50 
p.m., 10:45 p.m. 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ROPEOFSILICON.COM 
Robin Williams stars as a comedian running for the presidency of the United States. 









.talk- 


formation visit http://www: 
ingheadclub.com. 


Saturday, October 14 


7 p.m. The Ottobar is holding a 
traveling art carnival, featur- 
ing live music from the Mis- 
haps, Squaaks, Jason Dove, 
Man In Gray and Mossyrock. 
Only $5! For more informa- 
tion, visit http://www. theottobar. 
com. 


8 p.m, Rapper extraordinaire 
DMx plays Sonar with South- 
paw and Cartel. For more 1n- 
formation visit /ttp://www.so- 
narlounge.com. 


Sunday, October 15 


8 p.m. The Ottobar hosts the 
The Briggs, Time Again, 
Blood or Whiskey, So Damn 
Thirsty and Wasted City. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. For more 
information, visit http://www. 
ottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Flogging Molly Bed- 
ouin Soundclash play Rams 
Head Live!. For more informa- 


Oct. 12, 2006 


tion visit www.ramsheadlive. 


com. 


8 p.m. Del the Funky Homo- 
sapien plays Sonar with A- 
Plus and Mike Relm. For more 
information visit http://www, 
sonarlounge.com. 


10 p.m. TV on the Radio per- 
form with Grizzly Bear at the 
9:30 Club. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.930.com. 


Monday, October 16 


7 p.m. Five For Fighting play 
with Gary Jules at the 9:30 
Club. For more information, 
visit http://www.930.com. 


9 p.m. Metal Monday at the 
Ottobar! Come enjoy the best 
of thrash, glam, power, death, 
hair, classic metal and more! 
All you can drink 9 to 11 p.m, 
$3 ‘pints/import bottles all 
night! For more information, 
visit http://www.theottobar.com. 
21 and over, only. 








Baltimore’s rap fan base is 
eagerly awaiting the arrival 
of rapper DMX, who will be 
performing at Sonar on this 
Saturday, DMX is both an in- 
ternationally recognized, best- 
selling rapper, but also one of 
hip-hop’s most interesting suc- 
cess stories. 

DMX was born Earl Sim- 
mons in the December of 1970 
right here in Baltimore. As a 
child he was frequently sick 
and moved to the rough proj- 
ects of Yonkers, N. Y., with 
his mother and two siblings. 
It was there that, at age 13, 
he began rapping. Perform- 
ing in his schoolyard, he in- 
vented a unique style called 
“spell bound” which relied on 
thymes made through spelling 
out words. 

By his mid-teens, DMX had 
dropped out of high school, 
began robbing pedestrians to 
make enough money to eat and 
was frequently in and out of 
jail. During this period he also 








continued to write rhymes and 
began to build a name for him- 
self by “battling” other street 
rappers, even earning enough 
_ of a reputation to be featured 
in the “unsigned hype” section 
of Source magazine at the age 
of 21. . 
DMX eventually — signed 
_ with Def Jam Records and re- 
leased his debut album It’s 
Dark and Hell is Hot in 1998. The 
album debuted at number one 












- On. to become certified four 
_ times platinum. Hip-hop fans 


ne). , 


sed the ee for its role 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HOMESTEAD.COM 
Multi-platinum rapper and movie star DMX is ready to wow Baltimoreans at Sonar. 


Rap kingpin DMX to 
periorm at Sonar 


on the Billboard 200 and went — 








leased his second album Flesh 
Of My Flesh, Blood of My Blood, 
which also debuted at number 
one and gave DMX the dis- 
tinction of being the only art- 
ist to release two albums that 
debuted at number one in the 
same year. 

DMxX recorded three more 
albums with Def Jam, all of 
which reached number one 
on the Billboard charts. DMX 
eventually left Def Jam be- 
cause of creative differences 
and inked a three-album deal 
with Sony entertainment, the 
first of which was released in 

August 2006. 

Commercially DMX has 
been a tremendous success. He 
is the sixth best-selling rapper 
of all time, with over 20 mil- 
lion albums sold, and is the 
only artist to have his first five 
albums debut at number one. 
In addition to rapping, DMX 
has also built a impressive 
acting career. He has signed a 
multi-picture deal with War- 
ner Brothers and appears in 
such blockbusters as Belly, Ro- 
meo Must Die, and Cradle 2 the 
Grave. ere 

Despite his successes, DMX 
frequently attracts more atten- 
tion for his feuds with other — 
artists and extensive criminal — 
record. He is currently feud- 
ing with Jay-Z over his deci-— 
sion to leave Def Jam, and. 
has in the past feuded with Ja — 

— Rule. RACES. Sash eae a 
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lop-Grossing Comedian Entertains Baltimore 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.AUGUSTANACHRONICLE.COM 


| Top-grossing comedienne Sommore will perform at the Lyric Opera House this Sat- 
| urday, Oct. 14. For more information visit Atto://www. /ynicoperahouse.com. 
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most women think about but 
never say. “Comedy is an ex- 
pressive art; it’s not what you 
say, it’s how you say it,” Som- 
more has explained in the 
past. She couples realism and 
sarcasm to express her view | 
about the way to live in today’s | 
world. 

Sommore represents her- 
self with style, class and intel- | 
ligence as she expresses her 
views on the world and the | 
importance of free expression. 
In 2001, she was added to the 
RJE Comedy Cabaret Tour, a 
comedy tour that traveled to 
over 300 colleges and universi- 
ties across the country. In 2002, 
Sommore joined the comedy 
tour “Latham Entertainment 
Presents” which features co- | 
medians such as Bruce Bruce. 

Sommore is the sister of ac- | 
tress Nia Long. Recently Som- 
more has gotten involved in 
acting. Her movie debut was in 
Friday After Next, in which she | 
portrayed a waitress named 
Cookie. Her diverse fan base | 
is still growing and she has 
earned the title of “Queen of 
Hip-Hop Comedy.” Sommore 
brings together people of all 
different backgrounds through 
the universally appealing art | 
of comedy and _ encourages 
women to express themselves 
in original ways. 

— Alicia Rizzo 


Legendary stand-up comedi- 
enne Sommore Long is coming to 
the Lyric Opera House in Balti- 
more on this Satu rday. Sommore 
has been called the “new Whoopi 
Goldberg (with a lot of makeup) 
meets Joan Rivers (with a deeper 
tan)” and “The Diva of Contem- 
porary Comedy.” Sommore has 
been featured by CNN for her 
success as the highest grossing 
stand-up comedian in the coun- 
try. 

In 1995, Sommore was named 
the Richard Pryor Comic of the 
Year. She has also been a guest 
on The Oprah Winfrey Show, The 
Tonight Show, Real Time With Bill 
Maher, the Hughleys and the 
Parkers. Oprah called Sommore 
“a force to be reckoned with in 
the new millennium.” Sommore 
was also the first female host of 
BET’s Comic View. 

Sommore is one of very few 
comics to have been in four ma- 
jor comedy tours in her career. 
In 2000, she joined the “Queens 
of Comedy Tour” with comedi- 
ennes Adele Givens, Mo’Nique 
and Miss Laura Hayes. This tour 
added to her fame and recently 
she was registered in the Guin- 
ness Book of World Records as the 
first female comedian to perform 
for over 44,000 people. 

Sommore’s shows offer a 
look at today’s issues from the 
perspective of a woman. She is 
known to reveal the things that 








Tuesday, October 17 


6:30 p.m. Story of the Year plays 
Sonar with Anberlin, Greely Es- 
tates and Monty Are I. For more 
information visit http://www.so- 
narlounge.com. 


7:30 p.m. Joan Jett and the Black- 
hearts perform at the 9:30 Club 
with Eagles of Death Metal. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Cyndi Lauper plays Balti- 
more! Come see the 1980s legend 
at Rams Head Live! For more in- 
formation visit http://www.rams- 
head.com. 


9 p.m. Free movie night at the 
Ottobar! Come see Werner Her- 
zog’s Grizzly Man, followed by a 
post-movie debate. Remember, 
parliamentary rules apply! For 
more information visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


Wednesday, October 18 


7:30 p.m. Ben Kweller performs 
at the 9:30 Club with the Sam 
Roberts Band and the Hymns. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Frank Black plays with 
Reid Paley at Sonar. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.sonar- 
lounge.com. 


Performance Arts 
Thursday, October 12 


8 p.m. Comedian Mickey Cuc- 
chiella will be performing stand- 
up comedy at the Baltimore Com- 
edy Factory. Call (410) 547-7798 
for reservations. 


8 p.m. Presentation of the mul- 
timedia performance “Self At 
Hand,” the creation of poet Jack 
Hanley. Reservations are recom- 
mended for this extremely suc- 
cessful and acclaimed produc- 
tion. Call (410) 752-8558. 


Friday, October 13 


8 p.m. Internationally recognized 
comedienne Sommore is bring- 
ing her show “A Comedy Explo- 
sion” to the Lyric Opera House. 
Also performing with Sommore 
are Willie E. Robocop and Chris 
Thomas. Tickets are available 
through TicketMaster. For more 
information visit http://www.lyri- 
coperahouse.com. 


Saturday, October 14 


9 am. Baltimore Architecture 
Week 2006 begins today! mae 
tures, open houses, walking 
tours as films will be featured 


as part of the week-long event. 
For more information call (410) 
625-2585. 


5 p.m. 1/2mv2 is a exhibition of 
kinetic artworks by three na- 
tionally recognized artists: Billie 
Grace Lynn, Jackson Martin and 
Matti Havens. The exhibition 
will take place at Area 405 (405 E. 
Oliver Street). For more informa- 
tion call (410) 528-2101. 


Visual Arts © 
Throughout October 


Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Paper In Flight is an exhi- 
bition of the use of washi, Japa- 
nese handmade paper, in the 
art of kite-making, brought to 
Baltimore by the Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art. Installed in 
MICA’s Brown Center, the kites 
will be displayed overhead in the 
four-story, glass-walled Leidy 
Atrium. Admission is free. 


Wednesday, October 11 


The BMA presents The City Real 
and Ideal, an exhibition featur- 
ing approximately 50 printed im- 
ages of European cities, ranging 
from 15th century woodcut book 
illustrations to large-scale 18th 
century etchings, to explore the 
interpretation of the urban land- 
scape by such artists as Albrecht 
Durer, Canaletto and Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi. 


Thursday, October 12 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 
will be sponsoring an exhibi- 
tion of more than 200 paintings, 
sculptures, works on paper and 
artist palettes from its Lucas 
Collection of French art. The 
exhibition features works by 
artists including Edouard Ma- 
net, James McNeill Whistler and 
Mary Cassatt, as well as Barbizon 
masters Théodore Rousseau and 
Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot. The 
BMA is celebrating the 10th an- 
niversary of the Lucas Collection. 
For more infomation call (410) 
573-7300 or just take a stroll over 
to the BMA. 


Friday, October 15 


The Walters Art Museum pres- 
ents Courbet and the Modern 
Landscape, the first international 
loan exhibit to focus exclusively 
on the landscape paintings of 
Gustave Courbet, a “radical in- 
novator both in the motifs he 
chose to paint and in the dramat- 
ic brushwork of his paintings.” 
The museum will display 37 of 
Courbet’s works. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.thewalters. 
org. 
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Rock legends Joan Jett and the Blackhearts will jam out at the 9:30 Club in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The show starts at 7:30 p.m. with openers Eagles of Death Metal. 





Local Events 
Thursday, October 12 


11 a.m. Fifth Annual Fall Ap- 
ple Festival. Join Baltimore’s 
Department of Recreation and 
the Women’s Civic League for 
an afternoon including a silent 


auction, entertainment and, of 
course, apples. Enjoy apple pies, 
cakes, tarts, dumplings and 
more. The Festival will be held at 
the War Memorial Plaza (100 N. 
Holliday St.) and is free for the 
public. 


11 a.m. Free Admission all day to 
the Homewood House Museum, 






NIGHTLIFE 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14 St. NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St, (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Road, (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 Saint Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 Saint Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 Saint Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Red Emma’s, 800 Saint Paul St. 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40 St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Road, (410) 435-8338 





a National Historic Landmark 
right here on the Hopkins cam- 
pus! Come learn more about our 
school’s heritage. Tours leave ev- 
ery half hour. For more informa- 
tion call (410) 516-5589. 


Friday, October 13 


7 p.m. Spend a spooky Friday the 
13th on a Ghost Walk in Fells’ 
Point! Fell’s Point’s rough and 
rowdy past is exposed on a tour 
of local haunted pubs, stores and 
houses. While the focus is on 
fright, there is also a surprising 
amount of history included in the 
tour. Walks depart from Max’s 
Darthouse, 731 S. Broadway. Pur- 
chase tickets ($8-$13) at the tour 
or in advance by calling 1-877- 
255-8466. 


5 p.m. Fridays After Five Deal at 
the Aquarium! All Basic Aquar- 


ium Tickets are only $8 after 5 
p-m. Spend Fall Break Day chill- 
ing with the sharks and dolphins 
and then have dinner at one of the 
Inner Harbor’s many restaurants. 
Don’t miss out on this awesome 
deal to see one of Baltimore's 
most important attractions! 501 
E. Pratt St., (410) 576-3800 


Compiled by: Yasin Akbari and 
Danielle Raines 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, 
including date, time, location and] 
a brief summary of the event to| 
ei gare Please 

-mail all events the Monday bes 
fore publication. 
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Exposure 


By Naomi Gassel 
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your boss. 





Technology Associate/ 
Technology Developer/ 
IT Operations Associate 


Resume Deadline: 
October IS 


All majors encouraged. 
No finance experience necessary. 


At Bridgewater Associates, even our most junior 
employees are encouraged, and expected, to 
challenge and criticize management of all levels. 
This isn't some ideal we print in our public litera- 
ture; It'S something we practice every day. This 
approach allows us to constantly improve our op- 
erations and consistently beat the markets. It 
will allow you to make a difference in the way 
we do things in an environment where everyone's 
opinion is valued equally. 


You'll be working on mission-critical projects and 
have the freedom to make an impact from day 
one. In these respects, we believe Bridgewa- 
ter provides a better opportunity than software 
companies and other financial firms. Technology 
is central to our success and to maintaining our 
competitive edge. Our systematic approach to 
investing and creative use of technology make 
our superior track record possible. With more 
than $160 billion in assets under management, 
we're one of the largest managers of hedge fund — 
strategies in the world. With fewer than. foe 
5 he employees, sou work ily make a difference. 








